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OVERVIEW 

What  does  it  mean  to  have  power?  What  does  it  mean  to  be  political?  Is  change  desirable?  Much  of 
the  art  that  you  will  consider  in  this  module  is  a representation  of  one  of  the  themes  of  power,  or 
politics,  or  change.  The  images  aim  to  promote  a viewpoint,  or  try  to  convince  others,  or  to  attempt  to 
alert  a society. 


Module  7 is  made  of  3 interrelated  sections. 
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Power,*  politics,*  change*  - knowing  something  about  these  three  concepts  is  fundamental  to  the 
understanding  of  our  culture,  our  civilization.  These  concepts  are  not  ideas  that  we  can  measure 
scientifically,  yet  each  concept  contains  something  that  can  be  weighed  and  judged:  the  dynamics  of 
the  humans  involved,  their  perception  of  what  was  or  is  occurring,  and  the  value  they  place  on  either 
power,  politics,  change. 


Illustration  258.  Hans  Holbein  The  Younger.  Henry  VII, 
1540.  Oil  and  Tempera  on  panel,  32  1/2"  x 29".  National 
Gallery,  Rome.  SCALA/ART  Resource,  N.Y.  Sightlines 
5576. 


The  understanding  of  the  Greek  polis,  a city,  is  central  to  this  module.  The  whole  notion  of  history,  up 
to  and  including  today,  is  overwhelmingly  and  simply  about  our  struggle  as  a species  to  find  ways  to 
live  together.  The  city,  then,  is  a metaphor  for  living  together  as  a people,  and  for  the  evolution  of 
systems  which  account  fairly  and  equitably  for  all  of  our  differences. 

The  evolution  of  “city”  is  still  continuing.  Some  of  the  records  of  this  struggle  are  in  the  images  that 
have  been  made.  This  visual  record  is  not  complete:  the  voices  of  the  artists  are  often  the  first 
silenced  when  a tyrant  rules.  Oppression  demands  conformity  and  obedience  to  external  forces.  The 
creative  imagination  is  itself  a powerful  force,  and  often  serves  to  remind  us  of  our  unique  qualities 
and  capabilities.  Through  this  celebration  of  the  unique  worth  of  each  individual,  art  acts  as  a 
connection  between  human  beings.  Art  helps  people  to  envision  new  ways  of  thinking  about  their 
world,  about  other  people,  and  about  themselves.  Because  of  this  power,  art  frequently  focusses  our 
attention  on  power,  politics,  and  change. 
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Illustration  259.  Dorothea  Lange.  Migrant  Mother,  1936. 
Oakland  Museum,  California.  Courtesy  of  the  Dorothea 
Lange  Collection.  © The  City  of  Oakland,  The  Oakland 
Museum  1991.  Sightlines  1 0699. 


Illustration  260.  Aerial  view  of  Chartres  Cathedral,  begun 
1194.  ART  Resource,  N.Y.  Sightlines  3850. 
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Evaluation 


Your  mark  in  this  module  will  be  determined  by  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklet.  You  must 
complete  all  assignments.  In  this  module  you  are  expected  to  complete  three  section  assignments. 
The  assignment  breakdown  is  as  follows: 


Section  1 

35% 

Section  2 

30% 

Section  3 

35% 

Total 

100% 

Note:  Some  images  for  study  are  located  in  the  module  booklets;  some  you  will  have  to  locate  in 
magazines  or  in  your  community;  some  are  in  the  Booklet  of  Reproductions.  When  the  fi£  symbol 
appears,  you  may  choose  to  use  the  Booklet  of  Reproductions  or  the  laserdisc,  Sightlines  (if 
available).  Bar  codes  for  the  numbers  in  Sightlines  have  been  included  for  use  with  laserdisc  players 
equipped  with  a bar  code  reader. 

Answers  to  activities  are  in  the  Appendix.  Words  marked  * are  defined  in  the  Glossary  in  the 
Appendix. 


Module  1 
Beautiful 
Things 

Module  2 
The  Changing 
Profession  of 
the  Artist 

Module  3 
Heroes 
and 

Heroines 

Module  4 
Ancient 
Civilization 

Module  5 
Changing 
Images 

Module  6 
Building  Our 
World 

Module  7 
Power,  Politics, 
and  Change 
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SECTION  1 


Wittgenstein,  a twentieth  century  philosopher,  once  said  that  concepts  are  like 
pictures  with  their  egos*  turned  off.  Concepts  are  ideas.  Ideas  about  power 
are  often  contained  in  images  of  the  people  who  had  that  quality.  Often,  in 
looking  through  history  or  art  books,  you  see  a wide  assortment  of  paintings 
and  sculptures  about  people  who  were  religious,  military,  or  royal  leaders: 
people  who  had  authority,  and  the  capacity  to  keep  that  authority.  In  this 
section  you  will  consider  artwork  that  challenged  the  powerful. 

After  completing  this  section  you  will  understand 

• changing  art  forms  can  glorify  authority  and  personify  power 

• the  importance  of  sculpture  is  related  to  the  power  of  the  state 

• much  of  the  art  of  the  ancient  world  emphasizes  power 

• artists  are  often  influenced  by  changing  social  conditions,  political,  and 
personal  events 

Since  the  1400s,  a few  artworks  have  been  preserved  that  protest  unjust 
practices  of  a religious  or  social  elite.  However,  such  images  are  rare;  in  most 
societies  the  powerful  do  the  preserving,  and  they  generally  do  not  keep  work 
that  might  undermine  their  power. 

The  yearbook  produced  by  a junior  or  senior  high  school  class  is  somewhat 
like  a history  or  an  art  book.  The  students  who  are  featured  most  frequently 
generally  hold  the  most  favourable  positions  in  the  school.  Power  decides 
popularity:  the  power  of  intelligence,  or  talent,  or  personality.  However,  there 
are  many  students  whose  interests,  abilities,  and  activities  go  unrecognized  in 
school.  The  real  story  about  school  life  is  not  only  in  the  images  of  the 
powerful,  but  also  in  the  memories  of  the  less  powerful.  Keep  in  mind  as  you 
study  this  section  that  the  images  recorded  and  preserved  are  most  likely  to  be 
the  record  favoured  by  the  powerful  few. 


POWER: 

FROM 

WHERE? 

OVER 

WHOM? 
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Illustration  261.  Jacques-Louis  David.  Napoleon  Crossing  the  Alps,  1 800.  Oil  on  canvas, 

8’  10"  x 7'  7"  (2.69  x 2.31  m).  Palace  of  Versailles.  SCALA/ART  Resource,  N.Y.  Sightlines 
2915. 


In  this  section  you  will  contrast  art  that  was  intended  to  make  power  visible,  art  that  promotes  the 
authority  of  the  leaders  - religious  or  military  - with  art  that  was  privately  produced  to  challenge  or  to 
criticize  the  powerful. 
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Activity  1 : Maintaining  Order:  The  View  from  the  Top 


Recognize  that  changing  art  forms  can  glorify  authority  and 
personal  power.  Understand  that  much  of  the  art  of  the  ancient 
^world  emphasized  power. 


The  people  and  the  places  represented  in  the  images  selected  in  this  activity  represent  different  eras 
in  the  2500  years  between  the  Egyptian  statue  of  Ramses  II  (1300  B.C.)  and  the  portrait  of  Henry  VIII. 
Some  of  these  images  you  have  seen  before.  Look  at  all  the  images  listed  before  you  begin  this 
activity.  These  images  indicate  beliefs  and  practices  that  sustained  the  organization  of  each  society. 
They  represent  a change  from  a theocracy  - rule  by  religion  - to  a monarchy  - rule  by  an  individual 
who  represented  the  state.  Whether  exercised  by  gods  and  goddesses,  or  by  a single  god,  spiritual 
authority  was  a fairly  constant  source  of  control  over  the  social  order.  Intermittently,  military  might 
challenged  the  spiritual  authority.  Slowly  the  state  evolved  as  an  entity  apart  from  the  control  of  the 
religious  leaders. 

Though  there  are  clear  differences  in  the  beliefs  of  the  people  who  created  the  different  images  and 
the  many  architectural  structures,  there  are  some  important  similarities.  One  similarity  shows  in  the 
structure  of  the  ruling  order:  each  era  relied  on  a strict  hierarchical  structure  of  few  rulers,  many 
followers.  Power  is  not  a trivial  matter:  it  must  appear  awesome  so  that  the  multitudes  will  respect 
those  few  individuals  at  the  top  who  claim  the  authority. 

Whether  divine  or  earthly,  no  powerful  ruler  thought  of  the  powerless  multitudes  sharing  power  as 
equal  members  of  society.  The  masses  were  providers  of  food,  of  taxes,  and  of  military  strength. 

People  who  are  not  to  be  heard  from  were  not  important,  and  so  were  rarely  seen  in  images.  The 
people  that  were  to  be  seen  in  images,  conversely,  were  considered  of  great  value  to  the  society,  and 
so  should  be  presented  as  possessing  the  most  desirable  qualities  of  that  society. 

The  human  figure  appears  in  nearly  all  the  works  in  this  module.  The  figures  in  this  activity  are 
idealized*  in  some  way,  that  is  to  say,  the  images  suggest  that  the  possession  of  power  also 
enhances  the  natural  features  of  the  powerful  person.  Or,  it  may  be  that  in  order  for  the  powerful 
person  to  merit  the  power,  that  person  must  be  shown  to  be  the  best  there  is.  The  viewer  must  see 
that  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  rightness  of  that  person  possessing  the  authority.  In  essence,  no 
“warts”  are  shown. 

Look  closely  at  the  images  which  follow  for  this  activity. 
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Illustration  262.  Emperor  Justinian  and  Retinue,  before  547.  Early  Christian  mosaic.  Ravenna,  Saint  Vitale.  SCAIA/ART 
Resource,  N.Y. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  5042. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  195,  Ramses  II  Temple  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  5971 . 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  196,  Augustus  of  Primaporta  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 
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If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  3230. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  197,  The  Colosseum,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  3788. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  198,  Giotto,  Christ’s  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  in  your  Art  21 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  12833. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  199,  Salisbury  Cathedral,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  5576. 


OR 

Turn  to  picture  159,  Hans  Holbein 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


Younger,  Henry  VIII,  in  your  Art  21 
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Illustration  263a.  Hagia  Sophia,  532-537  A.D.  Istanbul.  VANNI/ART  Resource,  N.Y. 


Illustration  263b.  Hagia  Sophia,  532-537  A.D.  Interior. 
VANNI/ART  Resource,  N.Y. 


Illustration  264.  Ramses  II,  Ancient 
Egypt.  Egyptian  Museum.  SC  ALA/ART 
Resource,  N.Y.  Sightlines  5098. 
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1 .  The  figures  in  the  preceding  images  have  features  that  the  artists  improved  upon,  by  smoothing 
over  flaws,  or  by  emphasizing  planes  to  highlight  the  dignity  of  the  person.  Consider  each  figure 
carefully.  Look  at  the  steadiness  of  the  gaze,  the  degree  of  control  in  the  pose,  the  calm 
expression  in  the  face.  Look  at  the  details  added  to  decorate  or  embellish  the  figure,  the  regalia* 
that  showed  rank.  Who  was  supposed  to  view  these  works?  What  were  viewers  supposed  to 
feel? 


2.  What  do  these  images  tell  you  about  the  sources  of  power  of  these  figures? 


Even  though  the  source  of  authority  might  be  elsewhere,  a figure  usually  is  chosen  to  represent  or 
symbolize  that  authority.  For  example,  Augustus  represented  the  military  supremacy  of  Rome  - he 
could  not  have  done  the  fighting  all  by  himself. 

3.  Distinguish  between  the  respect  you  might  give  to  a leader  whose  image  is  presented  as  “bigger 
than  life,  better  than  life”  and  one  whose  image  shows  the  leader  as  an  ordinary  mortal.  What 
conclusion  can  you  draw  about  images  of  authority  that  are  commissioned  by  the  authority? 


The  choice  of  materials,  for  buildings  or  sculptures,  is  largely  determined  by  what  is  nearby  and  easy 
to  use.  In  Mesopotamia,  (the  Tigris-Euphrates  Valley  of  very  early  civilization),  few  monuments 
survive  because  they  were  mostly  made  of  sun-dried  brick.  Granite  and  basalt,  the  usual  ingredients 
in  Egyptian  monuments,  were  plentiful  in  Egypt.  The  marble  stone  we  recognize  in  Italian,  Roman, 
and  Greek  sculptures  and  buildings  is  a common  substance  all  over  Italy  and  Greece.  However, 
when  people  have  choices  for  materials,  the  materials  they  choose  can  tell  us  about  what  they  value. 
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Both  the  size  of  a building  and  the  choice  of  materials  can  speak  to  us  about  how  a people  thought  of 
time  and  change.  Stones  such  as  marble  are  physically  hard  materials.  The  work  created  will  last 
many  hundreds  of  years.  As  materials  for  memorials,  sculptures  and  monuments,  they  suit  cultures 
with  strong  ideas  about  performance  and  tradition.  Conservatism  here  means  that  the  less  social 
change,  the  better,  because  change  might  upset  the  very  hierarchy*  that  the  powerful  were 
committed  to  maintain. 

The  Egyptian  tombs  were  built  to  house  the  god  kings  and  queens  for  their  afterlife.  The  Roman 
Colosseum  was  built  to  be  an  arena  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Emperor  and  the  people.  The 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  in  Chartres,  France,  was  built  to  provide  a place  of  worship,  a celebration  of 
Christian  beliefs,  and  a civic  centre. 

Though  constructed  for  different  purposes,  for  different  societies,  each  place  was  designed  to 
enhance  the  authority  of  those  holding  power. 

4.  After  carefully  looking  at  the  images  of  buildings  selected  for  this  activity  and  for  the  Overview, 
what  structural  details  and  what  overall  impression  seem  to  be  common  to  these  places  of 
power? 


OBSERVED  DETAILS 

OVERALL  IMPRESSION 

TEMPLE  OF 
RAMSES  II 

COLOSSEUM 

HAGIA  SOPHIA 

NOTRE  DAME, 
CHARTRES 

SALISBURY 

CATHEDRAL 

The  thousands  of  workers  who  built  these  places  are  anonymous,  as  are  most  of  the  artists  and 
designers.  Whether  slaves  in  Egypt  or  guildsmen  in  medieval  Europe,  not  much  is  known  about  any 
of  the  makers  of  these  monuments  as  individuals.  The  work  of  these  multitudes  was  the  fuel  the 
society  ran  on;  the  workers  themselves  probably  received  no  more  attention  from  the  priests,  lords, 
and  knights,  than  we  give  to  the  gasoline  we  put  in  our  car. 
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5.  Look  at  these  buildings  carefully,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  lower  social  classes  had  little  power. 
Does  that  affect  your  artistic  appreciation  of  the  buildings  and  what  they  stood  for?  Why  or  why 
not? 


1 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  1 . 

1 

1 

Activity  2:  As  the  Medium  Changes  So  Does  the  Message 

( ; _ \ 
Understand  that  changing  social  conditions,  political  and  personal 
events  often  influence  artists. 

V J 


Occasional  irreverent  or  rude  depictions  of  the  powerful  can  be  found  in  the  artwork  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  Greeks,  and  the  medieval  artists  who  illuminated  manuscripts*.  By  the  fifteenth  century, 
artists  were  using  images  as  a form  of  social  protest.  The  printing  press  and  the  development  of 
paper  suitable  for  making  prints  of  engraved*  surfaces  was  developed  in  the  early  1400s. 

An  idea  - words  and  images  - drawn  and  carved  into  a surface  could  now  be  duplicated  as  often  as 
desired.  No  longer  did  an  artist  need  to  rely  completely  on  being  hired  to  paint  or  sculpt  a single 
image  required  by  the  church,  the  wealthy,  or  the  nobility  in  order  to  have  the  opportunity  to  make  art. 

Of  course,  not  all  the  images  produced  were  comments  on  social  conditions,  although  a few  artists 
made  art  only  of  social  comment.  However,  the  availability  of  a mechanical  means  of  image 
production  did  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  artworks  that  reflected  the  individual  artist’s  view,  rather 
than  the  view  of  the  person  commissioning  the  work. 
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Illustration  265.  Master  E.S.  The  Letter  Q,  1 467.  14  3/8"  x 11  5/8".  Engraving.  Staatliche 
Graphische  Saamlung,  Munich. 


The  Letter  Q was  a fifteenth-century  engraving.  The  artist  is  Master  E.S.  We  do  not  know  why  or  for 
whom  the  alphabet  series  was  created.  However,  the  content  of  The  Letter  Q is  one  of  the  earliest 
records  of  an  explicit  negative  comment  on  the  social  hierarchy*  of  knights  over  peasants.  The  two 
knights  have  both  lost  in  the  battle. 
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1 . a.  How  is  this  loss  shown,  since  the  knights  are  still  both  upright? 


b.  Who  else  is  the  loser,  on  both  sides  of  the  struggle?  How  do  we  know  this? 


c.  This  image  specifically  asks  the  viewer  to  consider  an  idea  about  the  military.  What  do  you 
think  that  idea  is? 


Master  E.S.  is  credited  with  the  invention  of  crosshatching.  Hatching  is  a series  of  straight  lines  side 
by  side,  quite  commonly  used  to  indicate  surface,  or  depth.  Crosshatching  means  applying  one  more 
layer  of  lines  in  another  direction.  Crosshatching  is  used  to  emphasize  depth  in  The  Letter  Q since 
the  forms  themselves  do  not  seem  to  go  back  into  space  very  far. 

2.  a.  Describe  how  the  shapes  of  the  figures  and  the  use  of  light  and  dark  combine  to  make  a path 
so  the  eye  can  follow  the  construction  of  the  “Q.” 
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b.  What  two  purposes  does  this  image  have? 


c.  Do  you  respond  positively  or  negatively  to  this  image  having  two  purposes? 


» = — — z — — 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  2. 

dm : i — z — — 


Hieronymus  Bosch  was  a Dutch  artist  in  the  1 500s  who  was  also  a member  of  a religious  order,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Our  Lady.  The  Catholic  Church  was  the  dominant  religion  of  the  time.  Many  of  the 
practices  of  the  clergy  were  considered  by  Bosch  and  others  to  be  corrupt.  This  corruption  took  the 
form  of  accumulation  of  earthly  riches,  the  sale  of  future  salvation  for  money  from  those  who  could 
afford  it,  the  practice  of  gluttony  and  other  sins. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frames  2894  and 
3024. 


Turn  to  picture  200,  Hieronymus  Bosch,  The  Ship  of  Fools  in  your  Art  21 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 
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The  Ship  of  Fools  by  Bosch  contains  many  symbols  that  indicated  Bosch’s  point  of  view  about  the 
clergy.  The  same  theme  is  also  expressed  in  Illustration  266  which  was  published  46  years  after 
Bosch’s  death. 


Illustration  266.  Heironymus  Bosch,  1460-1516,  Flemish.  The  Floating  Conch,  1562.  7 1/8"  x 11  3/8".  Engraving  by  Pieter 
van  der  Heyden.  Foto-Commissie,  Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam. 

What  do  you  think  are  some  criticisms  that  Bosch  had  of  the  clergy’s  behaviour?  Without 
understanding  some  of  the  sixteenth  century  symbols,  it  may  be  difficult  to  interpret  the  work.  Here 
are  a few: 

• mice  represented  vanity 

• musicians  often  were  symbols  for  wandering  rogues 

• a tree  with  leaves  represented  the  tree  of  life 

• the  fish  was  a symbol  of  Christ 

• an  owl  stood  for  wisdom 
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3.  Make  a list  of  the  details  you  see  in  The  Ship  of  Fools  and  try  to  imagine  what  the  images  might 
symbolize. 


DETAILS 

POSSIBLE  MEANING 

4.  What  has  changed  in  the  way  the  artist  shows  the  faces  of  those  in  power  in  The  Ship  of  Fools  as 
compared  with  the  faces  of  Ramses  II  or  the  Roman  Emperor  Augustus  that  you  saw  in  Activity  1 . 


£ 


Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  2. 


3 
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Activity  3:  Spreading  Ideas 


' “ N\ 

Understand  that  changing  social  conditions,  political  and  personal 

events  often  influence  artists. 

V ✓ 


The  Garden  of  Earthly  Delights  is  a famous  painting  by  Bosch.  Turn  to  picture  201 , Hieronymus 
Bosch,  The  Garden  of  Earthly  Delights  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 

Examine  Bosch’s  work.  This  is  one  of  three  panels.  The  Garden  of  Earthly  Delights  is  like  a sermon 
which  can  be  interpreted  in  a number  of  ways.  One  view  is  that  it  is  an  unusual  vision  of  Paradise; 
another  that  it  is  meant  to  teach  that  after  the  Fall  of  Adam  and  Eve  we  are  all  doomed  by  our  desires 
to  fall  into  sin  and  corruption.  After  looking  at  the  mass  of  details  in  the  work  what  ideas  do  you  think 
Bosch  is  trying  to  spread?  The  third  panel,  by  the  way,  showed  a nightmarish  scene  of  fire  and 
instruments  of  torture,  Hell  perhaps. 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  royal  leaders  and  church  leaders  often  argued  and 
sometimes  fought  about  who  was  to  have  the  most  authority  over  the  people.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
Martin  Luther,  a German  priest,  sparked  the  Protestant  Reformation  by  protesting  the  practices  of  the 
papal  leaders  and  by  identifying  religious  alternatives  based  on  scripture.  This  reliance  on  the  Bible 
weakened  the  extensive  need  for  a formal  hierarchy  that  was  a feature  of  the  Catholic  Church. 


Illustration  267.  Hans  Holbein  The  Younger.  The  Sale  of  Indulgences.  Illustrated  pamphlet. 


Luther  made  use  of  images  such  as  Hans  Holbein  The  Younger’s  The  Sale  of  Indulgences * in  many 
illustrated  pamphlets.*  The  pamphlets  were  relatively  cheap  to  produce,  many  copies  could  be  made, 
and  illiterate  people  could  also  get  the  message. 
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1 . Holbein  presented  these  two  views  of  the  route  to  heaven:  one  through  purchase  from  the 

priests,  one  by  praying  directly  to  God.  (Note  the  social  positions  suggested  by  clothing  on  either 
side  of  the  image.)  What  visual  differences  emphasize  the  differences?  Look  at  detail,  pattern, 
light  and  dark.  Also  look  at  general  compositional  structure.  Describe  the  contrasts  and  their 
importance  to  the  meaning  of  the  print. 


2.  Is  it  clear  that  Holbein  supported  Luther’s  beliefs?  Given  that  the  Protestant  Reformation  became 
a powerful  new  religious  force  that  swept  most  of  northern  Europe,  what  part  do  you  think  images 
such  as  this  played  in  the  spread  of  Luther’s  ideas? 


Pamphlets  are  still  distributed  today  to  spread  an  idea  cheaply  over  large  areas.  Charitable  organiza- 
tions, religious  groups,  political  candidates,  and  government  representatives  all  distribute  pamphlets 
explaining  their  programs  and  policies.  Nowadays  the  emphasis  on  image  may  have  changed. 
Examine  several  pamphlets  to  see  how  they  are  developed;  note  how  the  text  is  related  to  the  visual 
material. 

3.  Look  at  Holbein’s  painting  of  Henry  VIII,  first  seen  in  Activity  1 of  this  Section  (Illustration  258,  and 
picture  1 59,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of  Reproductions).  How  has  the  artist’s  view  of  the  powerful 
changed? 


£ 


H 


, 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  3. 

— 1 
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Albrecht  Diirer  was  a sixteenth  century  artist  who  made  woodcuts,  paintings,  and  drawings.  Though 
he  did  support  Luther  he  did  not  actually  make  images  for  Luther,  or  for  the  Protestant  Reformists,  yet 
his  images  often  depicted  religious  themes.  Look  at  the  following  images. 


Illustration  268.  Albrecht  Durer,  1471-1528,  Germany. 
Knight,  Death,  and  the  Devil,  1513.  Engraving.  246  x 190 
mm.  Harvey  D.  Packer  Fund.  Courtesy  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston. 


Illustration  269.  Albrecht  Durer.  The  Four  Horsemen  of 
the  Apocalypse,  c 1498.  Woodcut,  approx.  15  1/4"  x 1 1". 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  (gift  of  Junius 
S.  Morgan,  1919). 


One  of  Dijrer’s  greatest  works  was  a series  of  1 5 woodcuts  used  to  illustrate  the  Book  of  Revelations 
(Apocalypse*).  The  text  was  printed  on  the  back  of  the  images  and  the  whole  series  was  published 
as  a book  in  German  in  1498. 

The  Book  of  Revelations  is  a vision  of  heaven  and  of  the  end  of  the  world.  At  the  end  of  the  world 
Death,  War,  Pestilence,  and  Famine  will  come  as  if  on  horseback. 


4.  Study  the  woodcut  in  Illustration  269  and  answer  the  following: 
a.  Identify  some  symbols  that  Durer  used  in  this  image. 
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b.  What  meanings  does  the  artist  communicate  with  these  symbols? 


\ - == 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  3. 

I 


] 

] 


Activity  4:  The  Peasant  Rebels:  The  Artist  Records 


Understand  that  changing  social  conditions,  political  and  personal 
events  often  influenced  artists. 


One  of  the  most  was  troubled  times  for  Western  Europe  was  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Armies  fought  armies,  changed  sides,  fought  again.  The  constant  loser  was  the  peasant.  Any  army 
- friend  or  foe  - passing  through  a village  meant  trouble.  Food  was  seized,  homes  burnt,  people 
tortured. 

The  Peasants’  War  of  1 525  in  Germany  was  doomed  to  failure.  Even  Luther,  who  saw  a new  vision 
of  the  spiritual  community  did  not  support  a new  economic  hierarchy.  Peasants  should  stay  at  the 
bottom;  Luther  himself  called  upon  the  nobility  to  put  the  peasants  back  in  their  place.  During  this  war 
over  1 00  000  people  were  killed.  Many  artists  were  outraged  and  used  their  skills  to  make  images 
that  would  remind  people  of  the  terrible  war. 

Look  at  the  image  Peasant  Uprising  (Illustration  270)  made  1 00  years  after  the  Peasants’  War  of 
1 525.  Peasants  were  still  struggling  for  economic  freedom,  but  were  generally  not  organized  as 
powerful  fighting  groups.  Local  uprisings  usually  ended  the  way  the  1 525  war  did. 
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Illustration  270.  Peasant  Uprising.  Anonymous,  1635.  6 3/4"  x 11  1/4".  Etching.  Staatliche  Galerie  Moritzburg,  Halle, 
Germany. 


1 . Instead  of  Bosch’s  mocking,  grotesque*  images  you  saw  in  Activity  2,  this  image  portrays  a new 
mood  and  a new  style.  The  stylizing  of  the  figures  here  is  in  what  direction  - realism  or  idealism? 
Write  a list  of  at  least  eight  words  that  describe  the  mood  of  this  work. 


2.  Notice  the  dense  cross-hatching  and  the  extensive  use  of  fine  lines  in  this  print.  A further  refine- 
ment in  printmaking  (etching  process)  made  the  inclusion  of  minute  detail  possible.  What  is  the 
artist  suggesting  to  you  as  the  message  of  this  print?  Whose  side  does  the  artist  appear  to  be 
on?  What  details  in  the  work  support  your  decision? 
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3.  Using  the  list  of  words  you  made  in  question  1 for  the  mood,  write  a short  poem  or  a brief  para- 
graph in  response  to  the  image? 


4.  Artists  suffered  some  economic  hardships  if  they  supported  the  peasants  in  many  of  their  images: 
the  nobility  or  the  church  wouldn’t  hire  them  anymore.  Do  you  think  artists  should  make  images 
to  support  the  causes  they  believe  in?  In  your  answer,  try  to  use  your  knowledge  of  the  power  of 
images  to  influence  behaviour. 


I 

1 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  4. 

1 

■ 
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Follow-Up  Activities 

If  you  had  difficulty  understanding  the  concepts  in  the  activities  of  this  section,  it  is  recommended  that 
you  do  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  have  a clear  understanding  of  the  concepts  it  is  recommended  that  you 
do  the  Enrichment. 

Extra  Help:  Review 

Review  the  images  you  looked  at  in  this  section.  Then  complete  the  following  chart.  Some  examples 
have  been  given  to  get  you  started. 


Artworks  that  support  the  powerful 

Artworks  that  criticize  the  powerful 

Temple  of  Ramses  II,  1257  B.C. 

The  Letter  Q,  1 467 

Colosseum,  72-80  A.D. 

Migrant  Mother,  1 936 

i — — : 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Extra  Help. 

i~ 


?! 
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Enrichment:  Symbols  as  Communication 

The  following  activity  is  provided  to  give  you  extra  help  in  understanding  symbols  as  communication. 


Illustration  271.  Pieter  Brueghel  The  Elder.  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,  1556.  9 1/8"  x 12  3/4".  Engraving.  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  New  York.  Harris  Brisbane  Dick  Fund.  (28.4(13)) 


1 . Two  engravings  made  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Pieter  Bruegel  The  Elder  continue  to  examine 
issues  first  raised  by  Master  E.S.  1 00  years  earlier.  Look  at  the  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony 
(Illustration  271 ).  Some  of  the  symbols  common  to  Bosch’s  work  are  found  here.  St.  Anthony 
was  a holy  man  who  resisted  many  earthly  and  unearthly  temptations.  Where  is  St.  Anthony  in 
this  print?  What  symbol  identifies  him? 
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• Vents 


K jUecrSres  inter  tantas , atp  agrmna  Jurum, 
Itiditium  (melts  tjferus  i mens  trJtj 
Pv\  Sdt« 's  ow  ante s,w.ii  iurt  j^tWun  . 
Otuv-om  v»m  '•#%  .Attytatt  dkow  n«yt  tty  w$« 


TOtt  Vt  roottfrt 


^Quid  mode  diuitu;ff  quidfului  yntslo  me  tali t 
C ontferics,  nummis  arm  rejerta  news , 

Iwel  Wft  , SttWrttoftttv,  Towtvtn^ttt  Yswxw 

In  a\  « fvv  o^it,  to  \VruUt\  ttvtmiW, 


'Frpia  fanifurem,  feruens  malts  cun  cits  mmislrat 
. Impetus j tt  jbelys  <spta  ravma  fens . 

HtS  s480f  *WtV  artif  »m  %S  tt  wraeouwv. 


Illustration  272.  Pieter  Bruegel  The  Elder.  Fight  of  the  Money  Bags  and  the  Strong  Boxes,  1567.  9 3/8"  x 12  1/8".  Engraving. 
Netherlandish  Prints.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York.  Harris  Brisbane  Dick  Fund,  1926.  (26.72.40) 


2.  The  use  of  the  grotesque  drawing  in  the  figures  of  the  powerful  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  style  of 
idealizing  the  figures  you  saw  in  Activity  1 . What  are  some  of  the  possible  meanings  Bruegel 
may  have  meant  to  symbolize? 
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Look  at  The  Fight  of  the  Money  Bags  and  the  Strong  Boxes.  (See  Illustration  272.)  Bruegel’s 
country,  Holland,  had  been  under  oppressive  Spanish  rule  for  many  years.  The  struggle  to  be  free 
seems  to  have  occupied  Bruegel’s  mind;  he  only  seems  to  see  war  as  a fight  between  the  rich  and 
the  rich,  and  that  there  would  be  no  war  if  money  (and  land)  were  not  such  a powerful  attraction. 

In  1565,  the  Spanish  rulers  tightened  censorship*  laws.  At  the  least,  Bruegel  would  have  been  jailed 
if  the  Spanish  court  thought  he  was  criticizing  them.  This  engraving  was  made  two  years  later. 

3.  Look  at  Bruegel’s  characters,  and  his  “animation”  technique.  What  is  Bruegel’s  message  and 
how  does  he  communicate  this? 


The  power  of  the  authority  figures  in  Activity  1 is  implied  in  the  structure  and  style  of  the  images.  The 
power  of  the  authority  figures  in  Bruegel’s  work  is  only  alluded  to:  visual  symbols  and  invented 
characters  stand  in  for  the  powers  being  criticized.  The  manner  in  which  visual  symbols  are  used 
suggest  a subtler,  more  intellectual  use  of  images  to  promote  an  idea.  Visual  symbols  rely  upon  the 
context  of  a particular  time  and  culture  and  can  become  confusing  and  meaningless  when  viewed 
sometime  later  and  at  a great  distance  from  the  culture  and  situations  where  they  originated. 

4.  Can  you  identify  any  symbols  in  The  Fight  of  the  Money  Bags  and  the  Strong  Boxes  that  still 
communicate  to  you?  What  are  some  that  are  confusing  or  meaningless  today? 


C I 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Enrichment. 

, ; : 


i 

3 
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Conclusion 


The  selected  images  you  saw  in  this  section  tried  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  way  art  can  express  both 
power  and  the  challenge  to  power.  As  the  development  of  nations  in  Europe  increased  the  power  of 
the  nobility,  the  power  of  the  church  began  to  decrease.  At  the  same  time,  the  social  hierarchy 
stayed  the  same.  Eventually  artists  began  to  record  the  struggles  of  the  common  people. 


Assignment 

Booklet 


Turn  to  your  Assignment  Booklet  and  do  the  assignment(s)  for  this  section. 
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SECTION  2 


“Politics”  is  from  the  Greek  politikos,  from  polis,  meaning  a city.  Although 
“politics”  means  many  things  to  many  people,  we  will  define  it  as  a system 
established  by  a group  of  people  for  keeping  order  and  making  laws.  Who 
gets  hold  of  the  political  system?  Who  benefits  from  the  policies  set  up?  Who 
pays?  These  questions  became  more  and  more  important  to  individual 
members  of  the  different  nations  in  Europe  and  America  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  Political  revolutions  on  both  continents  exploded 
because  more  people  wanted  a real  voice  and  a real  benefit  from  the  systems 
under  which  they  lived  and  worked.  The  power  of  the  church  and  the  power  of 
the  nobility  was  challenged  directly  and  with  some  success,  by  the  power  of 
the  people.  Some  artists  were  very  much  involved  in  challenging  and 
recording  the  political  power  struggles  of  the  times  through  their  artworks. 

After  completing  this  section  you  will  understand  that 

• art  has  been  used  to  record  and  to  interpret  events 

• art  has  been  used  to  persuade 

• artists  are  often  influenced  by  the  changing  social  conditions,  political 
events,  and  events  in  their  personal  lives 

Whatever  shape  or  direction  progress  takes,  there  is  only  one  thing  that  seems 
to  be  consistent:  there  are  always  blind  spots,  errors  in  organization,  that  are 
not  seen  at  the  time,  but  are  later  identified  as  serious  omissions. 


POLITICS: 

WHAT 

MEANS? 

WHOSE 

ENDS? 
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That  serfs*  should  be  free  people  was  a novel  idea  at  the  time  of  the  early  Renaissance.  Once  it  was 
accepted  that  people  should  be  free,  it  took  a few  more  centuries  to  realize  that  this  meant  all  people, 
no  matter  what  race,  or  colour,  or  social  status.  During  the  centuries  after  the  Renaissance, 
hierarchies  were  often  challenged,  and  replaced  by  other  hierarchies.  Those  who  had  not  gained  any 
political  privileges  had  to  continue  the  struggle  for  freedom. 
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Activity  1:  England 


In  England,  the  effects  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  inspired  new  images.  Various  styles  of  drawing 
were  used  to  create  prints  with  a social  content.  Sculpture  became  more  realistic;  etchings  depicted 
caricatures.*  Recognizable  parts  of  some  persons’  features,  or  the  habits  of  a group  of  people  were 
often  exaggerated  by  artists  in  order  to  mock,  or  to  satirize,*  or  to  question  the  right  or  authority  of 
those  in  power. 


Illustration  274.  William  Hogarth.  The  Unhappy  Pair  at  Home  (Marriage  £ la  mode  Plate  No.  2), 
1745.  14"  x 17  3/8".  Engraving.  Rosenwald  Collection.  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington. 


/ \ 
Understand  that  art  has  been  used  to  record  and  to  interpret 
events,  and  to  persuade. 

J 
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In  London  in  1 700  A.D.  only  one  child  in  four  survived  to  adulthood.  The  times  were  unsettled, 
disorganized  and  volatile.*  Monopolies*  of  huge  companies  exacted  high  prices  by  creating 
shortages.  The  urban  factories  were  emptying  the  rural  areas;  the  urban  living  and  working 
conditions  became  terrible  enough  to  cause  riots;  these  riots  were  put  down  by  government  force  in 
1780  and  again  in  1819. 

The  growing  middle  class  tried  to  extend  voting  conditions  for  themselves  - at  the  time,  only  one  in 
about  every  thirty-two  people  was  allowed  to  vote.  In  general,  the  parliamentary  tradition  was  in 
place,  and  constitutional  government  with  upper  ruling  classes  holding  power  continued.  The 
excesses  of  the  ruling  class  provided  material  for  the  satirists;  the  flaws  in  the  institutions  themselves 
also  gave  artists  material. 

Study  Illustrations  274,  275,  276,  and  277  carefully. 

Hogarth  drew  narrative*  images  about  the  laziness  of  the  upper  classes,  and  the  toll  that  their 
excesses  would  exact  (Illustration  274). 


Illustration  275.  James  Gillray.  The  Liberty  of  the  Subject,  1779.  Hand-coloured  etching.  British  Museum,  London. 


Gillray  used  art  to  express  his  anger  about  many  government  power  abuses  such  as  the  use  of  press 
gangs*  to  round  up  innocent  citizens  and  ship  them  off  to  fight  the  Americans  (Illustration  275). 
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Illustration  276.  Richard  Newton.  Fast  Day,  1793.  9 1/4"  x 13  1/8".  Aquatint,  British  Museum,  London. 


Newton,  only  16  years  old  at  the  time  he  drew  Fast  Day,  tried  to  draw  attention  to  the  way  the  upper 
classes  and  the  religious  clerics  obeyed  the  laws.  In  England  “Fast  Days”  were  days  when  people 
cut  down  their  food  consumption. 
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Illustration  277.  >4  Free  Born  Englishman!  Anonymous  redrawing  of  Cruikshank’s  version,  1819. 
14"  x 9 1/4".  Coloured  etching.  British  Museum,  London. 


Mobs  of  angry  workers  were  silenced  in  1819  by  the  passing  of  the  Six  Sets,  (which  removed 
temporarily  the  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  assembly).  Cruikshank’s  Free  Born  Englishman 
shows  in  what  ways  the  world  should  admire  the  freedom  of  speech  the  English  people  “possessed.” 
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1 .  Which  work  (Illustration  273,  274,  275,  or  276)  uses  the  most  detail  to  maintain  a sense  of  real- 
ism? 


2.  Which  work  makes  its  point  most  directly? 


3.  Gillray’s  drawing  techniques  differed  from  the  rest.  He  relied  more  on  outlines  and  contours  of 
the  figure  and  tried  to  focus  attention  on  the  faces. 

a.  In  The  Liberty  of  the  Subject  how  does  the  artist  show  the  “snatcher”? 


b.  Why  is  the  title  satirical? 


The  understanding  of  the  title,  Fast  Day,  is  essential  to  grasping  the  point  of  Newton’s  print.  A day  of 
fast  is  a day  that  a person  willingly  goes  without  eating  for  some  special  purpose.  The  British 
Government  instituted  legal  Fast  Days  to  save  food  when  Britain  was  at  war  with  France.  The  church 
bell  would  signify  a Fast  Day.  The  poem  under  the  print  reads  “Fasting  and  Prayer,  attending  the 
Church  Bell,  That-That’s  the  way,  good  Christians,  to  live  well.” 

Everything  in  Newton’s  drawing  is  round.  He  also  used  high  contrast  in  the  values  to  exaggerate  his 
figures.  He  wanted  to  satirize  the  good  life  possible  only  to  certain  members  of  society. 
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4.  Do  you  think  his  caricature  of  the  clerics  of  the  church  is  overdone?  Or  not  pointed  enough? 
How  is  this  drawing  typical  of  caricature? 


While  Cruikshank  caricatures  “John  Bull”,*  making  him  a pathetic  sight,  he  is  also  criticizing  the 
society.  Workers  could  no  longer  tolerate  their  degrading  working  conditions  and  rioted.  The 
government  responded  by  taking  away  established  rights  of  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  and  of 
assembly  (the  right  to  gather  in  groups  larger  than  two  or  three).  Cruikshank  seems  to  suggest  that 
although  the  country  stood  for  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  the  individual,  this  stand  was  a mockery. 
This  print  is  an  example  of  the  combination  of  word  and  image,  a method  often  used  in  social  protest 
art. 

5.  This  technique  is  still  used  by  artists  today,  using  text  and  image  to  make  a point.  Give  reasons 
why  you  might 

a.  appreciate  having  words  with  the  images 


b.  dislike  having  words  provided 


E 


E 


— ;:z;:  , ziizizh 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1 . 
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6.  From  the  preceding  illustrations  select  the  images  that  you  think  speak  to  a social  ill  the  most 
clearly.  Write  a short  speech  that  you  would  give  on  a street  corner  at  the  time  that  the  print  was 
made  to  provide  yet  another  form  of  social  comment. 

Select  one  of  these  titles  for  your  speech. 

Hogarth:  Lying  About  Creates  No  New  Wealth 
Gillray:  No!  No!  We  Won’t  Go! 

Newton:  Eating  Up  Our  Savings! 

Cruikshank:  You  Cannot  Silence  The  Truth 
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7.  The  social  protest  images  that  Newton  made  earned  him  a prison  term;  Cruikshank’s  work  was 
declared  illegal. 

a.  Why  would  a government  ban  artworks? 


b.  What  does  such  government  action  tell  you  about  the  power  of  art? 


c.  Can  you  think  of  any  category  of  artworks  that  have  this  power  today? 


8.  Collect  five  or  more  political  cartoons  from  a newspaper;  the  Calgary  Herald,  the  Edmonton 
Journal,  or  the  Globe  and  Mail,  or  from  any  paper  or  magazine  that  has  political  cartoons. 

a.  Why  are  these  cartoons  effective? 
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b.  Are  words  used?  If  so,  what  is  the  relationship  between  drawing  and  text? 


c.  Can  you  identify  the  people  who  are  caricatured? 


d.  Select  one  cartoon  and  explain  its  significance.  Include  topic,  message,  and  means. 


rr~\ : = a 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2,  Activity  1 . 
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Activity  2:  France 


Understand  that  art  has  been  used  to  record  and  interpret 
events,  and  to  persuade. 

V 


J 


The  eighteenth  century  is  sometimes  called  The  Age  of  Enlightenment.*  The  new  idea  of  this  age 
was  that  all  human  affairs  should  be  governed  by  reason  and  the  common  good,  rather  than  by 
tradition  and  authority.  The  term,  “common  good,”  suggests  that  every  individual  has  both  something 
to  gain  from  and  something  to  give  to  society. 

Of  course,  the  idea  of  common  good  was  seldom  well-received  by  those  in  power. 

In  France,  the  1700s  were  very  unsettled  times.  The  government  often  banned  political  prints  or 
jailed  the  artists.  The  French  Revolution  exploded  in  1789.  The  common  people,  once  aroused, 
were  somewhat  excessive  in  their  vengeance.*  They  sent  as  many  members  of  the  aristocracy*  to 
the  guillotine*  as  they  could.  One  artist  satirized  the  people’s  revenge,  in  a print  showing  many 
guillotines,  and  a burial  stone  that  read  “Flere  Lies  All  France.”  However,  artworks  soon  began  to 
promote  only  the  views  of  the  new  republic.  Eventually,  in  1804,  Napoleon  took  over  as  military  ruler. 

The  king  returned  in  1815,  weakened  financially.  The  church  had  lost  much  of  its  power  as  well.  The 
new  middle  and  upper  classes  were  more  concerned  with  political  control  than  with  political  justice. 

As  in  England,  few  were  rich  enough  to  pay  taxes  and  so  have  the  vote.  Poverty  was  extreme.  Cities 
were  full  of  workers  young  and  old,  who  operated  the  looms  under  horrifying  conditions.  Strikes  were 
illegal. 

After  1830  and  throughout  the  next  50  years,  French  artists  created  work  that  emphasized  their 
commitment  to  social  justice.  Intermittently,  censorship  by  the  government  controlled  the  printing 
presses,  but  eventually  the  cry  for  “Liberty!  Equality!  and  Fraternity!”  was  heard  and  in  1871 , the 
Commune,  a group  of  elected  citizens,  sat  for  the  first  time. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines , find  and  view  frame  291 5. 


Turn  to  picture  202,  Jacques-Louis  David,  Napoleon  Crossing  the  Alps  in 
your  Art  21  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


Jacques-Louis  David,  an  artist  who  supported  the  ideals  of  the  Revolution,  later  became  an  ardent 
supporter  of  Napoleon.  Napoleon  commissioned  the  work  Napoleon  Crossing  the  Alps  in  1800.  (See 
also  Illustration  261 , Section  1 .)  This  painting  was  to  celebrate  all  that  was  glorious  about  Napoleon. 
At  the  same  time,  Napoleon  had  outlawed  any  French  artists  making  unapproved  caricatures  or  print 
images  of  himself  or  his  leadership. 
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1 . Look  at  the  English  artist  James  Gillray’s  print  French-Consular-Triumvirate  made  in  the  same 
year,  picture  203  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of  Reproductions.  Briefly  compare  and  contrast  your 
impressions  of  leadership  qualities  that  each  image  portrays.  Make  a list  of  adjectives  that  you 
think  describes  each  view  of  Napoleon. 

David  Gillray 


2.  Why  do  you  think  two  visual  artists  made  such  different  images  of  Napoleon? 


Political  patronage*  is  a topic  that  concerns  the  public  today.  The  practice  of  people  in  power 
appointing  friends  and  associates  to  certain  positions,  regardless  of  individual  merit,  was  a theme  that 
angered  Theodore  Gericault.  In  1818,  he  painted  one  of  the  first  images  to  portray  the  result  of  such 
actions;  The  Raft  of  the  Medusa,  shows  the  few  survivors  of  a ship  captained  by  an  incompetent  and 
cruel  political  appointee.  After  a shipwreck,  the  captain  and  the  officers  cut  adrift  the  raft  holding 
passengers  and  crew.  The  raft  drifted  for  almost  two  weeks,  and  only  about  1 5 of  the  estimated  1 00 
people  survived.  This  event  was  reported  in  the  news. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  2601 . 


Turn  to  picture  204,  Theodore  Gericault,  The  Raft  of  the  Medusa,  in  your  Art 
21  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


Gericault  used  a traditional  heroic*  painting  style  for  a contemporary  tragedy.  The  painting  is 
approximately  16’  x 24'.  Since  cameras  were  not  yet  invented  Gericault  had  to  do  considerable 
research:  he  reconstructed  a raft  the  same  size  as  the  original  and  visited  hospitals  and  morgues  to 
study  the  effects  of  trauma*  on  the  human  body.  He  wanted  the  viewer  to  identify  with  the 
experiences  of  the  people  on  the  raft,  so  he  interviewed  the  survivors.  He  then  fixed  the  moment  just 
before  rescue,  when  a distant  ship  has  been  spotted. 
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3.  Imagine  you  are  Gericault,  and  you  have  just  read  about  this  cruel  story  in  the  newspaper.  Write 
in  your  diary  your  first  reactions  to  this  news,  and  give  two  or  three  reasons  for  your  decision  to 
make  this  painting.  Give  the  reason  for  the  size,  and  indicate  how  you  will  pose  the  individual 
people.  Conclude  by  identifying  any  morals  or  messages  you  hope  people  will  get  from  this 
painting  of  a raft  cut  adrift. 


4.  Why  does  the  compositional  structure  Gericault  used  seem  effective? 


E 

E 


Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2. 
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Honore  Daumier  (1808-79)  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  French  artists  of  the  1800s.  He  became  an 
expert  in  the  use  of  a new  printmaking  medium:  lithography,*  which  allowed  an  artist  to  draw  directly 
on  the  stone.  The  inked  areas  allowed  for  inky  blacks  and  a wide  range  of  greys.  His  belief  in  the 
Revolutionary  cry  of  “Liberty!  Equality!  Fraternity!”  was  strong  throughout  his  life,  and  most  of  the 
over  4000  lithographs  he  made  were  comments  on  political  and  social  issues.  There  had  been  a July 
uprising  in  1830.  Although  the  monarchy  and  the  upper  classes  remained  in  power,  the  voices  of 
protest  were  getting  louder  and  more  organized. 

Daumier  felt  that  an  artist  must  be  “of  one’s  own  time.”  In  his  lithographs,  Daumier  showed  people 
and  events  in  mid-nineteenth  century  France. 


ACTUALITES.  L> 


l,«*  rcvr  de  I'inventeur  rlu  fusil  a aiiMiilles, 
J«>  jour  de  la  Toussaint 


Illustration  278.  Honors  Daumier.  The  Dream  of  the  Inventor  of  the  Needle-gun,  1866.  8"  x 9 1/4". 
Lithograph.  Delteil  3535.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York.  Rogers  Fund,  1922. 
(22.61.126) 
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5.  What  is  the  dream  of  the  weaponry  inventor  in  Illustration  278? 


6.  Why  is  the  word  “dream”  unusual  here? 


- Apres  v<»«s  1 


Illustration  279.  Honor6  Daumier.  After  You!,  1868.  10"  x 9 1/4"  (254  x 232  mm). 
Lithograph.  Delteil  3640.  Bequest  of  William  P.  Babcock,  Courtesy  of  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston.  © 1990.  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  All  rights  reserved. 
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7.  What  social  grace  is  being  used  as  the  satire  in  After  you!?  Why  is  this  social  grace  particularly 
ironic?*  (The  English  translation  of  the  sign  is  “The  Bureau  of  Disarmament”). 


8.  Select  one  of  Daumier’s  works  shown  in  this  activity.  What  details  would  have  to  be  changed  to 
make  this  a contemporary  political  cartoon?  Would  changing  these  details  change  Daumier’s 
message? 


» — - : 1 ~i 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2. 

^ '■ ■ 1 
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Look  at  the  following  illustrations: 


Illustration  280.  Honor6  Daumier,  1808-1879.  Murder  in  the  Flue  Transnonain,  April  15,  1834. 

14  5/16“  x 21  11/16".  Lithograph.  Plate  24  from  L’ Association  Munsuella.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York,  Rogers  Fund,  1920.  (20.23). 


Illustration  281.  Honor6  Daumier.  You  have  the  floor,  explain  yourself,  1835.  11  1/16"  x 8 1/16". 
Lithograph.  Bequest  of  William  P.  Babcock,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  © Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston.  All  rights  reserved. 
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9.  What  is  your  first  impression  of  the  story  in  each  of  these  lithographs? 


In  1834,  the  “nights  of  association,”  (similar  to  freedom  of  assembly)  had  been  limited  by  the  French 
government.  After  a riot  protesting  this  restriction,  police  had  been  fired  upon  from  a house  on 
Transnonain  street.  In  return,  the  police  killed  all  the  people  in  the  house.  Daumier  made  this  image 
as  a protest  against  the  brutality  of  the  police.  He  also  drew,  You  have  the  floor,  explain  yourself, 
about  the  trial  of  some  of  the  protesters  a few  weeks  later. 

1 0.  Why  did  Daumier  use  different  drawing  techniques  for  each  lithograph?  Explain  why  you  think 
he  used  the  more  modelled,  tonal  realism  for  Rue  Transnonain  and  the  more  graphic  carica- 
tures in  You  have  the  floor,  explain  yourself? 


11.  In  the  first  work,  the  smaller  visual  detail  of  the  dead  child  is  disturbing,  yet  true,  based  on  the 
event.  What  symbols  or  activities  was  Daumier  able  to  distort  for  emphasis  in  the  political 
cartoon  of  the  justice  system,  You  have  the  floor,  explain  yourself,  that  would  have  been  out  of 
place  in  Rue  Transnonain ? Why  would  they  have  seemed  out  of  place?  Why  are  they  effective 
in  You  have  the  floor,  explain  yourself? 
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Many  of  the  artworks  you  have  looked  at  in  this  section  have  been  prints.  The  paintings  done  by 
artists  who  were  committed  to  social  justice  were  done  in  traditional  techniques.  Gericault  used 
stylistic  compositional  techniques  such  as  the  triangular  form  that  echoed  back  to  religious  works  of 
earlier  centuries.  Gustave  Courbet  introduced  change  by  painting  ordinary  people  and  events.  Even 
though  poor  people  in  urban  centres  had  been  fighting  for  their  right  to  be  heard  for  some  time, 
common  people  were  still  not  considered  worthy  subjects  of  paintings  by  the  academies  of  art  or  by 
the  upper  classes. 


Illustration  282.  Gustave  Courbet.  77?e  Stone  Breakers,  1849 . Canvas,  approximately  1.5  x 3 m.  Formerly  State  Gallery, 
Dresden  (destroyed  1945). 


1 2.  Look  at  the  two  workers  in  Illustration  282  carefully.  How  old  do  they  seem?  Think  about  the 
title  The  Stone  Breakers.  Stone  was  needed  for  many  construction  projects.  Do  these  workers 
appear  to  be  revolutionaries?  This  picture  made  conservatives*  and  art  critics  furious.  What 
might  have  caused  such  a reaction? 
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13. 


At  a time  when  print-making  was  a way  to  circulate  images,  Gustave  Corbet  chose  to  make  a 
very  large  oil  painting.  What  advantages  might  a painting  have  over  a print? 


I Z 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2. 

I = 
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Activity  3:  Spain 


Understand  that  art  has  been  used  to  record  and  to  interpret 
events  and  to  persuade.  Recognize  that  artists  are  often 
influenced  by  the  changing  social  conditions,  political  events,  and 
events  in  their  personal  lives. 


Spain  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  not  much  like  France,  and  even  less  like  England.  Common 
people  were  not  gaining  new  powers  and  freedoms.  The  nobility  still  ruled,  still  owned  50  percent  of 
the  land,  yet  were  only  1 5 percent  of  the  population.  The  church  was  still  a powerful  institution.  Very 
little  industrialization  had  occurred.  Ideas  of  personal  freedom  from  the  Age  of  Enlightenment  had 
little  influence  in  Spain.  The  troubled  times  were  reflected  in  the  paintings  of  Spanish  artist  Francisco 
Jose  de  Goya  Luciente  (1746-1824). 

In  the  1780s,  Goya  was  a successful  court  painter.  He  was  beginning  to  sympathize  with  the  ideas  of 
the  French  Revolution,  with  the  Enlightenment  ideas  of  reason  over  faith,  and  with  the  concept  of  the 
common  good  over  the  good  of  the  few.  In  1792,  after  a severe  illness,  he  became  deaf.  That  was 
the  year  that  Spain  went  “deaf”  also.  Any  ideas  of  reform  were  censored.  Goya  was  deeply 
disturbed  by  these  events.  During  periods  of  great  despair,  Goya  would  often  use  the  aquatint* 
printing  process  to  create  his  images.  The  successive  layers  of  greys  and  blacks  produced  by  this 
process  suited  the  fantastic,  at  times  horrifying,  images  he  created.  The  contrasts  that  Goya 
examined  were  courage  and  cowardice,  generosity  and  hatred.  Through  images,  he  also  examined 
war,  religion,  marriage,  and  the  relationship  between  women  and  men. 

Look  at  the  following  images: 

• Illustration  283.  You  didn't  know  what  you  were  carrying  on  your  shoulders.  Wash  drawing. 

• Illustration  284.  The  dream  of  reason  produces  monsters.  Etching  and  aquatint. 

• Illustration  285.  This  is  worse.  Etching  and  drypoint. 
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Illustration  283.  Goya.  You  didn’t  know  what  you  were  carrying  on  your  shoulders,  1 8 1 8-24.  8 1 /8"  x 5 
1/2".  Sepia  and  india  ink  washes.  Goya  No.  128.  Prado  No.  361.  Copyright  Museo  del  Prado,  Madrid. 
All  Rights  Reserved.  Reproduction  of  the  material  in  whole  or  in  part  is  forbidden. 
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Illustration  284.  Goya.  The  dream  of  reason  produces 
monsters  (El  sueno  de  la  razon  produce  monstruos), 
1799.  8 7/16"  x 5 13/16".  Etching  and  aquatint.  Plate 
No.  43  from  “Los  Caprichos."  Courtesy  of  the  Hispanic 
Society  of  America,  New  York. 


Illustration  285.  Goya.  This  is  worse,  between  1810-20.  6 1/8"  x 8 1/16".  Etching, 
lavis,  and  drypoint.  Plate  No.  37  from  “Los  Desastres  de  la  Guerra,”  1863.  Courtesy 
of  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  New  York. 
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1 . Though  you  have  been  given  a very  brief  background  on  Spain  and  Goya,  can  you  tell  from  the 
images  what  concerns  seem  to  inspire  each  of  these  images? 

a.  You  didn  Y know  what  you  were  carrying  on  your  shoulders,  wash  drawing : 


b.  The  dream  of  reason  produces  monsters,  etching  and  aquatint: 


c.  This  is  worse,  etching  and  drypoint: 


2.  Which  image  interests  you  the  most?  Can  you  give  a reason  for  your  response? 
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3.  One  of  these  works  by  Goya  is  an  ink-wash  drawing,  another  is  an  aquatint/etching  and  one  is  an 
etching.  By  looking  at  the  etching,  This  is  worse,  and  examining  the  lines  achieved  in  the  etching 
process,  can  you  describe  which  parts  of  The  dream  of  reason  produces  monsters  are  made  by 
etching  and  which  by  the  aquatint  process? 


Goya  wrote  this  statement  about  The  dream  of  reason  produces  monsters : “Fantasy  abandoned  by 
reason  produces  monsters;  united  with  reason,  she  [fantasy]  is  the  mother  of  the  arts  and  source  of 
their  marvels.” 

There  has  always  been  controversy*  over  Goya’s  specific  intent  in  this  image.  Some  art  critics 
suggest  that  he  meant  that  Spain  had  abandoned  all  reason,  and  that  the  rulers,  both  church  and 
nobility,  were  the  monsters.  Other  critics  think  he  was  simply  asking  that  we  think  about  our  human 
potential. 

4.  Goyas’  symbolism  is  open  to  interpretation.  What  are  some  possible  explanations  for  Goya’s 
making  an  image  that  is  somewhat  ambiguous? 


France  declared  war  on  Spain  in  the  early  1800s.  Goya  soon  lost  his  belief  in  the  French  ideas  of 
reason  and  common  good.  Their  actions  made  him  despair.  This  is  Worse  shows  what  happened  to 
French  prisoners. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  2751 . 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  205,  Francisco  Goya,  The  Third  of  May,  1808,  in  your  Art  21 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 
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In  The  Third  of  May,  1808  which  you  have  seen  in  Module  5,  Goya  returned  to  painting  on  a large 
scale:  8'  9"  x 13'  4".  In  retaliation  for  the  citizens  trying  to  save  their  city  the  French  executed  them. 
This  atrocity  is  powerfully  recorded  in  the  painting.  Notice  the  dramatic  highlighting  of  the  peasants, 
while  the  church  and  sky  are  in  darkness.  Look  at  the  emotions  expressed  on  the  faces  of  the 
victims:  fear,  terror,  resignation,  defiance.  Compared  to  the  emotion  shown  in  the  citizens’  faces  the 
faceless  soldiers  are  formed  in  a mechanical  line,  with  the  repeating  highlight  reflecting  off  the  gun 
barrels.  There  is  nothing  ambiguous  about  this  work.  A specific  day  is  named  in  the  title,  and  the 
event  itself  recorded  in  the  painting.  The  exact  title  is  The  Third  of  May,  1808,  at  Madrid:  The 
Shootings  of  Principe  Pio  Mountain.  The  painting  of  the  execution  of  Madrid  rebels  by  Napoleon’s 
soldiers  was  commissioned  by  the  new  Spanish  government  after  the  expulsion  of  the  French  in 
1814. 

5.  Look  at  this  painting  quietly  for  three  to  five  minutes.  Reflect  on  its  message.  Compare  your 
thoughts  and  feelings  to  the  ones  you  may  have  when  you  hear  the  international  news  on  televi- 
sion listing  the  fighting  going  on  in  different  places  around  the  world.  What  is  the  role  of  artworks 
such  as  The  Third  of  May,  1808ft  What  meaning  can  you  infer  from  this  painting? 

(If  possible  view  the  film,  “Ways  of  Seeing,”  on  Side  2 of  Sightlines.  This  film  deals  specifically 
with  this  Goya  and  television  events.) 


I — ~ — 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3. 

r 
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Follow-Up  Activities 


If  you  had  difficulty  understanding  the  concepts  in  the  activities  of  this  section,  it  is  recommended  that 
you  do  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  have  a clear  understanding  of  the  concepts  it  is  recommended  that  you 
do  the  Enrichment. 

Extra  Help:  Review 

Look  back  over  the  images  in  Section  1 that  were  about  problems  and  power.  Look  at  all  the  images 
in  Section  2. 

1 . From  all  the  images  you  have  seen  in  this  Module,  can  you  write  a statement  about  some  of  the 
uses  of  art? 


2.  What  social  problems  might  inspire  artists  today? 
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3.  Modern  artists  might  use  film,  posters,  painting,  or  prints  to  make  social  protest  art  today.  Which 
of  these  methods  might  be  most  powerful?  Why? 


I - ' 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Extra-Help. 

i : 1 : , , = 


3 
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Enrichment:  Cartooning 

Look  back  at  the  various  ways  the  figures  were  drawn  in  the  works  you  saw  in  this  section.  Pick  three 
or  four  of  the  caricatures  (the  exaggerated  figures)  or  characters,  and  using  a drawing  tool  that  you 
are  comfortable  with  sketch  these  figures.  Try  and  use  the  drawing  notations  or  work  that  the  artist 
used.  This  practice  will  help  you  understand  how  the  artist  formed  the  image. 

Look  again  at  the  cartoons  you  clipped  from  the  newspapers  for  question  8 in  Activity  1 . Study  the 
figure  drawings  you  see  in  the  cartoons. 

Now  select  one  of  the  contemporary  Canadian  political  or  social  issues.  Create  a cartoon  that 
includes  your  own  invented  character  or  a caricature  of  a known  figure.  Will  your  image  need  any 
text  - any  words?  What  will  its  purpose  be?  To  observe?  To  satirize?  To  bring  out  something 
ironic?  To  record?  To  challenge  to  change? 

Do  some  rough  planning  before  committing  yourself  to  the  finished  product.  If  you  work  in  pencil,  you 
will  want  to  strengthen  the  work  by  using  either  felt  pen,  and  water  to  blend  it,  or  pen  and  ink.  Look  at 
the  value  schemes  in  the  different  cartoons  and  prints.  Where  are  white  areas  left?  What  effects  do 
the  strong  black  or  softer  greys  achieve?  Practise  the  use  of  your  drawing  medium.  Place  the  final 
drawing  of  your  best  original  idea  in  the  space  provided. 
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Draw  or  paste  your  image  here. 


I 

Share  your  interpretation  with  a partner. 

I ' — 


3 

1 
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Conclusion 


In  this  section,  you  studied  images  that  focussed  on  the  struggle  to  find  a system  that  worked  for  all 
members  of  the  society.  The  artists  in  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  who 
produced  works  that  commented  on  the  political  process  were  often  censored  for  their  images  and 
ideas.  However,  the  artists  you  have  studied  in  this  section  through  the  power  of  their  images  did 
contribute  to  the  forces  of  change.  The  slow  process  of  change  from  a theocracy*  to  autocracies*  of 
different  sorts  was  picking  up  speed.  The  time  spans  between  autocracies  and  some  form  of 
democracy  were  much  shorter. 

The  more  the  individual  - all  individuals  - became  “visible”  to  the  culture,  the  more  change  in  political 
and  social  structures  began  to  occur.  The  system  was  not  perfect,  but  artists  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  worked  beside  “revolutionaries”  - everyday  citizens  and  intellectuals  - to  change 
the  status  quo.* 

In  this  section  you  learned  how  images  of  art  can  be  reactions  to,  or  agents  of,  this  social  change. 


Assignment 

Booklet 


Turn  to  your  Assignment  Booklet  and  do  the  assignment(s)  for  this  section. 
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SECTION  3 


The  political  and  industrial  revolutions  of  Europe  and  North  America  increased 
the  pace  of  social  change.  No  longer  did  it  seem,  in  these  parts  of  the  world, 
that  the  future  could  be  completely  determined  by  the  structures  of  the  past. 
The  varieties  of  national  rule,  the  increasing  power  of  business,  and  a 
multiplicity  of  technological  inventions  all  influenced  the  direction  that  social 
and  political  changes  took.  Ideas  about  rights,  rather  than  privileges,  and 
about  individual  worth,  work,  and  family  also  contributed  to  change. 

Democracy  as  an  ideal  was  a powerful  force  for  change.  In  a theocracy  a 
divinity  is  the  source  of  power.  An  autocracy  depends  upon  military  and  royal 
power.  Democracy  seeks  its  power  in  the  agreement  or  support  of  the 
individuals  in  the  state. 

Underlying  most  of  the  pressure  for  social,  political,  and  economic  change  in 
the  twentieth  century  is  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  idea  of  the  fair  life  for  each 
individual.  Questions  about  group  responsibility  for  changes  are  at  the  heart  of 
the  conflicts  and  confrontations  in  most  of  the  struggles  for  change. 

Artists  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  have  considered  the 
sources  and  effects  of  various  changes.  Not  all  artists  make  social  comment 
art.  Not  every  social  comment  artist  makes  only  social  comment  art. 

The  question  about  the  power  of  the  image  to  reflect  and  effect  cultural  change 
is  one  of  the  main  considerations  of  this  module.  In  this  section,  you  will  look 
at  work  that  presents  a few  of  the  different  views  of  twentieth-century  power 
structures.  You  will  consider  whether  or  not  the  idea  of  change  is  more 
influential  in  forming  some  artists’  visions  than  are  the  actual  changes 
themselves. 

In  this  section  you  will  see  that 

• the  arts  of  the  twentieth  century  tend  to  focus  on  change 

• artists  are  often  influenced  by  the  changing  social  conditions,  political 
events,  and  events  in  their  personal  lives 

• art  reflects  a society’s  view  of  birth  and  death,  work,  technology, 
heroism,  dignity,  multiculturalism,  and  gender  equality 

• art  has  been  used  to  record  events 

• art  has  been  used  to  persuade 


CHANGE: 
VISIONS  OF 
OURSELVES 
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Illustration  286.  Alexander  Colville,  1920-,  Canada.  Infantry  Near  Nijmegen,  Holland,  1946.  101.8  x 122.9  cm.  Art  Gallery 
of  Ontario.  © Colville  1990  VIS*ART  Copyright,  Inc.  Sightlines  13275. 


No  artist  is  outside  the  culture.  Social  conditions,  political  events,  as  well  as  personal  situations, 
influence  and  inform  artistic  vision.  As  the  profession  of  the  artist  changed  (see  Module  2),  the  artist 
produced  work  that  showed  individual  convictions,  and  presented  these  works  to  the  national  and 
international  community. 

So  many  changes  in  so  many  areas  of  human  experience  provided  much  material  for  artists.  Some 
artists  challenged  in  images  the  old  hierarchies,  showing  for  example,  workers  shot  by  the  police  or 
the  army  in  the  early  years  of  the  labour  movement  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  personal 
lives  of  artists  also  provided  useful  material  for  exploring  ideas  about  change.  Whether  it  was 
democracy,  work,  war,  multiculturalism,  gender  equality,  or  private  vision  that  formed  the  content  of 
the  image,  the  artists  that  investigate  change  in  the  twentieth  century  are  also  raising  questions  about 
the  relationship  of  power  and  politics  to  the  evolution  of  just  societies. 
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Activity  1:  War 


Recognize  that  twentieth  century  art  tends  to  focus  on  change. 
Understand  that  art  is  used  to  record  events  and  to  persuade. 

V / 


The  Civil  War  of  1865,  the  Boer  War  of  the  1890s,  the  Great  War  of  1914-18,  World  War  II,  the 
Korean  War,  the  Vietnam  War,  the  war  in  Afghanistan,  the  war  in  Nicaragua,  the  war  in  the  Middle 
East  - the  list  goes  on:  we  have  had  over  a century  of  armed  conflict.  Everyday  since  1945  there 
has  been  war  somewhere  in  the  world.  Conflict  among  peoples  has  provided  material  for  artists. 

1 . List  some  examples  of  artists’  depictions  of  war  that  you  have  seen. 


Jacques  Callot,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Goya  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Georges  Rouault  in 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century,  produced  large  series  of  works  about  the  “miseries  of  war.” 

You  have  seen  several  of  Goya’s  work  including  The  Third  of  May,  1808. 

Examine  Illustrations  287,  288,  and  289  which  follow.  These  images  are  about  three  different  wars: 
World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and  the  Vietnam  War.  Each  contains  a statement  about  death. 

2.  One  theme  of  Rouault’s  work,  Man  is  Wolf  to  Man,  (Illustration  287)  could  be  that  by  killing  others, 
we  ourselves  suffer  death  and  become  the  walking  dead.  What  central  image  does  Rouault  use 
to  convey  this  idea?  Where  is  the  wolf? 
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Illustration  287.  Georges  Rouault.  Man  is  Wolf  to  Man,  1927.  16  11/16"  x 23  9/16". 
Aquatint,  drypoint,  and  roulette  over  heliogravure.  Plate  No.  37,  from  “Miserere  et 
Guerre.”  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York.  © Rouault  1990  VIS’ART  Copyright  Inc. 


3.  Why  does  the  skeleton  in  this  print  seem  so  forbidding,  so  frightening? 
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4.  Discuss  Rouault’s  use  of  the  skeleton  to  represent  an  abstract  idea. 


Illustration  288.  Charles  Comfort.  Dead  German  on  the  Hitler  Line.  Water  colour,  red  chalk,  graphite  and  black  ink  on  paper, 
38.8  x 56.8  cm. 


Charles  Comfort  was  a Canadian  war  artist.  This  meant  that  he  was  sent  overseas  during  the 
Second  World  War  as  an  official  war  artist  to  record  the  images  of  war  for  history. 

5.  Look  at  the  Dead  German  on  the  Hitler  Line  (Illustration  288).  In  this  image,  the  enemy  is  seen, 
in  death,  as  Comfort  saw  him.  Though  this  image  was  made  as  a record  of  the  sights  of  war, 
what  other  themes  can  you  identify?  What  effect  does  this  painting  have  on  you? 
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6.  Watercolour  was  used  by  the  war  artists  because  it  dried  quickly  and  was  easy  to  carry.  What 
visual  qualities  of  this  medium,  as  used  by  the  artist,  Charles  Comfort,  affect  the  impact  of  the 
content  of  this  image? 


Illustration  289.  Claude  Breeze.  The  Home  Viewer  No.  1:  Mother  and  Child,  1967.  Acrylic,  28"  x 34".  Private 
Collection.  © Breeze  1990  VIS'ART  Copyright  Inc. 


The  Home  Viewer  No.  1:  Mother  and  Child  was  done  by  a Canadian,  Claude  Breeze,  as  a comment 
on  the  Vietnam  War,  and  as  a comment  on  the  television  images  of  war.  Breeze  made  a series  of 
Home  Viewer  paintings  and  said  that  they  were  “television  pictures  you  can’t  turn  off.” 
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7.  How  are  the  victims  portrayed  in  The  Home  Viewer  No.  1:  Mother  and  Child  (Illustration  289) 
different  from  the  victims  in  the  first  two  works?  What  does  this  artwork  suggest  as  an  effect  of 
war  that  the  first  two  paintings  did  not? 


8.  What  did  Breeze  use  in  his  work  that  makes  reference  to  modern  technology?  Compare  this 
structuring  of  the  composition  to  Rouault’s  use  of  heavy  black  lines  and  strong  lighting  that  some 
say  is  a reference  to  the  style  of  stained  glass  windows  found  in  churches. 


9.  Why  do  you  think  each  artist  referred  to  these  kinds  of  visual  images? 


C ...  ~ — 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1 . 

cm : 


Some  artists  chose  to  portray  not  war  itself  but  their  impressions  of  the  after-effects  of  war. 

Look  carefully  at  picture  206,  Otto  Dix,  Cardplaying  War-Cripples,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 

Otto  Dix  was  a German  artist.  The  results  of  war  inspired  many  of  his  works.  An  example  of  such  a 
work  is  Cardplaying  War-Cripples. 
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1 0.  Who  are  the  war  casualties  in  Dix’s  work? 


1 1 . None  of  the  figures  in  this  image  have  their  own  legs  to  stand  on  anymore.  The  phrases  “to 
stand  on  one’s  own  feet”  or  “to  stand  up  for”  some  belief  have  been  implied  here:  these  figures 
don’t  have  “a  leg  to  stand  on.”  Instead,  they  are  supported  by  chairs,  whose  legs  are  ornate, 
intact,  and  seen  to  come  from  another  era.  Do  you  believe  Dix  intended  this  image  to  have 
symbolic  meaning?  Why  or  why  not? 


Illustration  290.  Alex  Colville,  1920-,  Canada.  Bodies  in  a Grave  in  Belsen,  Germany,  May  1,  1945.  Pencil  on  paper, 
12"  x 19  1/2".  © Colville  1990  VIS*ART  Copyright  Inc. 
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Though  there  may  have  been  some  black  humour  in  Dix’s  view  of  the  after-effects  of  war,  Alex 
Colville  in  Illustration  290  uses  no  humour  to  make  his  image  powerful.  At  first,  it  may  seem  as  if 
there  has  been  distortion  in  the  figure  drawing,  but  the  title  puts  the  image  in  context.  Belsen  was  a 
Nazi  concentration  camp,  and  after  the  war  was  over,  and  the  camps  were  opened,  war  artists  such 
as  Colville,  a Canadian  painter,  and  Margaret  Bourke-White,  a photographer  for  Life  Magazine, 
recorded  the  horrors  inside. 

1 2.  What  is  your  first  response  to  Colville’s  drawing? 


13.  Why  do  you  think  that  this  image  touches  different  emotions  from  the  one  by  Dix? 


E 

l 


Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1 . 


3 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  9381 . 

Ill 

Turn  to  picture  207,  Jack  Levine,  Welcome  Home,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 
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Dix’s  and  Colville’s  work  raise  questions  about  war.  William  Levine,  an  American  artist,  questions  the 
military  structure  itself. 

14.  Look  at  Welcome  Home.  It  is  1946.  The  war  is  over,  victory  has  been  achieved  at  great  sacri- 
fice by  many,  and  “Welcome  Home”  celebrations  are  being  held  all  through  the  allied  countries 
for  the  men  and  women  who  fought.  Who  are  the  people  in  Levine’s  painting?  Are  they  happy? 
Also,  do  they  look  as  if  they  have  been  in  active  war?  Where  might  they  have  been? 


1 5.  Levine  is  deliberately  presenting  a different  angle  on  the  heroes  of  war,  and  on  the  silent  partner 
of  any  government  at  war  - business.  Look  at  the  banquet  servings  in  front  of  the  military 
official  and  the  man  in  the  business  suit.  Describe  what  you  see  there,  then  consider  Levine’s 
message,  and  interpret  what  meanings  are  suggested  by  what  Levine  has  painted. 


1 6.  Describe  any  other  details  that  you  think  add  to  the  mocking  quality  of  the  title  Welcome  Home. 


Questions  about  the  purpose  of  war  are  questions  about  philosophy.  How  and  why  societies  collide 
reflect  the  nature  of  the  different  systems.  There  is  no  simple  answer.  Is  war  essential  in  human 
nature?  Is  the  military  just  too  large  a presence  for  us  to  overlook?  Artists  raise  their  own  questions 
about  societies  in  conflict,  and  suggest  some  answers  in  their  works. 
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If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  14658. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  208,  Fredrick  Varley,  For  What?  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


Varley’s  experiences  as  a war  artist  seem  to  be  summarized  in  his  painting,  For  What?.  Read  a 
portion  of  one  of  his  letters  to  his  wife. 

“Love!  Life!  God!  Soul!  empty  shells  on  the  battlefield;  struggling  humanity  scrapping  for  food; 
cursed  capitalists  stinking  with  blood  red  gold  and  shattered  hearts;  atoms  of  life  wallowing  in  vices 
which  is  loathsome  to  them,  flung  down  by  harshness  when  they  craved  for  help.  What  does  it 
mean?  A cry  from  inward  void  to  void  without,  with  never  an  echo  of  a questioning  cry.”1 

1 7.  a.  The  painting  has  a somewhat  muddy  feeling,  hard  to  read.  This  quality  corresponds  with 
the  reality  of  endless  mud  reported  in  the  real  war  fields.  What  is  happening  in  this  image? 


b.  What  has  prominence  in  the  foreground? 


1 Varley,  Peter  Varley.  Key  Porter  Books,  Toronto,  1983. 
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c.  What  are  the  figures  doing  in  the  midsection? 


d.  Is  there  any  symbol  for  hope  in  any  part  of  the  painting? 


e.  What  is  Varley’s  answer  to  his  question,  For  What?  Re-read  the  quotation  from  the  letter  to 
his  wife  and  look  again  at  the  painting. 
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Illustration  291.  Kathe  Kollwitz.  Never  Again  War!,  1924.  36  1/2"  x 27  1/4".  Private  collection, 
courtesy  Galerie  St.  Etienne,  New  York. 


Kathe  Kollwitz  made  many  lithographs  about  images  of  war:  hungry,  dying  children;  stricken 
mothers.  Her  personal  belief  prior  to  World  War  I that  one  must  protect  the  country,  was  torn  apart  by 
the  death  of  her  own  18  year-old  son  in  World  War  I.  After  that,  her  belief  in  peace  was  strongly, 
clearly,  and  simply  portrayed  in  the  poster  Never  Again  War!. 
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18.  Examine  Illustration  291  and  answer  the  following: 


a.  Why  are  the  words  necessary  for  understanding  this  image? 


b.  How  does  the  tension  in  the  figures  simplify  the  message? 


Though  there  have  been  increasing  numbers  of  female  artists  recorded  since  the  1500s,  very  few  of 
them  made  social  comment  art  that  we  can  find  today.  Kollwitz,  and  many  other  female  artists  in  the 
twentieth  century,  began  to  use  their  experiences  as  women  as  a source  of  their  images.  Kollwitz’s 
experience  as  a mother  provides  a thematic  link  in  most  of  her  work. 

1 9.  With  the  increasing  numbers  of  female  artists,  the  experience  of  motherhood  became  part  of 
social  comment  images.  What  might  this  experience  add  to  visual  interpretation  of  war? 
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Illustration  292.  Thomas  Nast.  Military  Glory,  1870.  13  7/8"  x 9 1/4".  Wood  engraving.  From 
Harper's  Weekly,  Nov.  12,  1870.  New  York  Public  Library. 
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20.  Tell  how  your  understanding  of  Nast’s  image  in  Illustration  292  is  increased  by  your  knowledge 
of  ancient  Roman  heroic  sculptures. 


21 . Describe  what  you  see  as  some  of  the  changes  in  images  of  war  that  have  occurred  over  the 
1900  year  period  from  the  ancient  works  to  the  present. 

a.  Possible  views  of  leadership: 


b.  The  purpose  of  the  medium  selected: 


c.  The  artist’s  ability  to  express  an  individual  point  of  view: 


» 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1 . 

r-"1 


] 
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Activity  2:  Many  Voices,  Many  People 


Recognize  that  artists  are  often  influenced  by  the  changing 
social  conditions,  political  events,  and  events  in  their  personal 
lives.  Understand  that  art  reflects  society’s  views  of  birth  and 
death,  work,  technology,  heroism,  dignity,  multiculturalism,  and 
gender  equality. 


During  the  twentieth  century  the  community  of  artists  changed.  Women  and  ethnic  artists  began 
making  images  for  a wider  audience.  White  male  artists  were  no  longer  the  only  ones  to  present  their 
views  of  social  or  political  or  economic  structures.  Often,  the  content  of  the  work  of  women  and 
ethnic  artists  reflects  the  unique  cultural  heritage  of  each  artist. 

Study  the  following  images: 


Illustration  293.  John  Ahearn.  Homage  to  the  People  of  the  Bronx:  Double  Dutch  at  Kelly  Street  I;  Frieda,  Jevette,  Towana, 
Stacey.  1981-82.  Oil  on  fiberglass,  figures  lifesize.  Kelly  Street,  South  Bronx,  New  York. 
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If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  11605  and 
9814. 


Turn  to  pictures  1 12  and  113,  Judy  Chicago,  The  DinnerParty,  in  your  Art  21 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  14731 , 
14732,  and  14733. 


Turn  to  pictures  209,  210,  and  21 1 , Joyce  Wieland,  Arctic  Passion  Cake,  in 
your  Art  21  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  14734. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  212,  Joyce  Wieland,  The  Water  Quilt,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet 
of  Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  15643. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  213,  Joane  Cardinal-Schubert,  Guardian  Spirit,  in  your  Art  21 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 
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Also  view  picture  214,  Daphne  Odjig,  The  Indian  in  Transition,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 

1 .  Each  of  the  images  you  have  viewed  to  this  point  in  this  Activity  represent  a different  race,  ethnic 
background,  and  gender.  Identify  any  themes  that  the  works  seem  to  have  in  common. 


2.  Sn  what  ways  are  the  works  different  from  each  other? 


3.  Daumier  once  said  that  an  “artist  must  be  of  one’s  own  time.”  Look  at  the  work  of  the  preceding 
artists,  and  study  them  carefully,  read  their  titles.  Look  at  the  dates  they  were  made.  Does 
Daumier’s  comment  apply  to  any  or  all  of  these  artists?  What  makes  you  think  so? 


Two  of  the  pieces  may  not  seem  particularly  modern  to  you.  Judy  Chicago’s  Dinner  Party  is  a 
collection  of  plates  and  settings  created  especially  about  individual  women.  She  used  the  dinner 
setting  because  of  the  cultural  links  between  women  and  food  preparation.  Cardinal-Schubert’s  piece 
is  called  Guardian  Spirit  and  makes  use  of  symbols  sacred  to  the  Plains  Indian  people.  Bear  in  mind 
that  these  artists  are  members  of  groups  not  previously  well  represented  in  our  cultural  artistic 
heritage.  They  are  very  much  of  their  time  in  that  as  women,  and  as  members  of  minority  groups  in 
the  culture,  they  are  part  of  a culture  awakening  to  the  value  of  each  of  its  members. 
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4.  Does  it  make  sense  that  artists  such  as  Chicago  and  Cardinal-Schubert  make  use  of  ideas  and 
people  from  their  own  heritage  to  make  contemporary  art?  Why  or  why  not? 


Look  at  Ahearn’s  piece,  Homage  to  the  People  of  the  Bronx:  Double  Dutch  at  Kelly  Street  I;  Frieda, 
Jevette,  Towana,  Stacey  (Illustration  293).  The  life-size  figures  are  attached  as  a sculpture  to  the 
wall  on  Kelly  Street,  South  Bronx.  This  artwork  is  very  specifically  titled.  Indeed,  the  real  children 
who  posed  for  the  casting  of  the  sculpture  are  named  in  the  title. 

5.  How  does  this  use  of  names,  personalizing  the  image  as  it  does,  affect  your  response  to  this 
artwork? 


6.  Just  as  Napoleon  sat  for  David  ( Napoleon  Crossing  The  Alps),  these  children  were  models  for 
Ahearn.  What  is  the  social  or  artistic  change  indicated  by  Ahearn’s  choice  of  subject? 


These  images  were  selected  as  examples  of  work  that  celebrate  part  of  the  social  heritage  that 
influences  the  way  we  see  the  world.  In  modern  art,  personal  experience  has  become  important  to 
record.  The  groups  people  belong  to,  their  gender,  their  race,  and  their  ethnic  background  are 
experiences  that  provide  another  kind  of  art  content  that  is  important  to  the  culture.  Indeed,  Canada 
has  an  official  policy  on  multiculturalism,  which  helps  to  foster  the  understanding  and  sharing  of 
different  cultures.  Artworks  are  one  way  that  the  wide  range  of  stories,  experiences,  and  concerns  of 
many  different  cultural  groups  are  shared. 
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7.  Do  a or  b. 


a.  Get  a photograph  of  yourself  - a school  picture,  a childhood  picture,  or  even  a picture  taken 
in  one  of  the  instant  picture  booths.  Mount  this  picture.  You  can  choose  a background  of 
coloured  paper  to  mount  it  on  first.  Choose  a coloured  felt  pen.  Write  on  your  picture  and  in 
the  surrounding  space  the  names  of  all  the  relatives  you  know.  Go  back  in  time  as  far  as  you 
can.  Include  as  many  names  of  your  extended  family  as  you  can.  Choose  another  colour  of 
felt  pen.  Write  in  all  the  names  of  the  towns,  cities,  and  countries  that  all  these  people  live  in, 
or  have  lived  in.  You  can  angle  or  arrange  the  writing  any  way  that  makes  an  interesting 
visual  composition  through  the  use  of  repetition  and  movement  of  your  written  words.  De- 
velop a border  pattern  that  completes  your  image.  Perhaps  there  is  some  symbol  or  motif 
that  tells  something  about  your  best  quality.  Use  this  symbol  in  your  design. 

b.  Draw  a grid.  Make  at  least  twelve  squares.  Use  a photograph  of  your  head  as  a model. 

Draw  an  outline  that  will  fit  into  the  size  of  square  you  have.  Trace  this  on  cardboard.  Cut  it 
out,  and  trace  your  head  into  the  twelve  boxes.  Using  felt  pens  or  pencil  crayons,  decorate 
each  grid  image  with  colours  and  designs  that  suggest  your  different  moods  or  talents.  Use 
different  notations  and  marks  in  different  squares  so  that  you  develop  unique  “portraits”  in 
each  square.  Develop  the  grid  frame  so  that  it  unifies  the  work,  either  through  colour  or 
design. 

8.  Your  artwork  was  a way  to  think  about  yourself  and  your  experiences.  What  did  you  learn  about 
yourself?  How  do  you  feel  about  making  an  image  about  yourself?  What  do  you  think  others 
could  learn  or  enjoy  from  looking  at  your  work?  Is  there  any  relationship  between  what  you  felt 
and  made,  and  what  you  think  the  artists  shown  in  Activity  2 experienced? 


» - 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  2. 

» — — — 


3 


l! 
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Follow-Up  Activities 


If  you  had  difficulty  understanding  the  concepts  in  the  activities  of  this  section,  it  is  recommended  that 
you  do  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  have  a clear  understanding  of  the  concepts  it  is  recommended  that  you 
do  the  Enrichment. 

Extra  Help:  Ben  Shahn,  The  Passion  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti 

Many  twentieth-century  artists  continue  to  present  alternative  points  of  view  about  how  their  society 
functions.  One  dominant  recurring  concern  is  social  and  economic  justice.  In  the  1930s  there  was  a 
very  strong  group  of  artists  making  images;  they  were  called  the  Social  Realists.  One  of  these 
artists  was  Ben  Shahn.  During  his  lifetime,  Shahn  created  several  works  about  two  men,  Nicola 
Sacco  and  Bartolomeo  Vanzetti.  Sacco  was  a shoemaker;  Vanzetti  a fish  peddlar.  Both  were 
executed  for  murder  in  1927.  Strong  evidence  existed  that  they  were  innocent,  and  many  believed 
they  had  been  executed  because  of  their  political  beliefs. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  11436. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  21 5,  Ben  Shahn,  The  Passion  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  in  your 
Art  21  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


Look  at  Shahn’s  work  The  Passion  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  1931 . It  is  quite  difficult  to  appreciate  fully 
a work  such  as  this  without  understanding  the  whole  story  surrounding  the  image.  The  image  is  only 
part  of  the  picture.  Look  at  the  second  image  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  that  Shahn  made  in  1 958.  See 
Illustration  294. 
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ir  IT  HAD  NOT  BEEN  TOR  THEBE  THilVQ, 


i might  have:  live:  out  yiv  Lire  talk- 
ing ATOTREET  CORNERS  TO  .SCORN- 

MARK®<  UN_HMTA  JA^URpjSiO^' 


WE  ARE  NOT  A FAILURE . THI5  15  OUR 
CAREER  AND.  OUR  TRIUMPH.  NEVE P IN 
OUR  TULL  LiEE,  COULD  WE  HOPE  TO 
DO  SUCH  WORK  FOR  TOLERANCE,  FOR 
jOOSnCE,  EOR  MAN’S  0NDEF5TAI\DiN8 
OT  MAN  AS  NOW  WE  DO  BY  ACCIDENT 
OUR  WORDS -OUR  LIVES -OUR  PAiN5 

pool  nsH  PEDDLEP-ALl!  THAT  LA5T 

/ate  8e*°totf  that 

Illustration  294.  Ben  Shahn.  The  Passion  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  1958.  25  1/4"  x 17  1/2". 
Serigraph.  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art:  Purchased  with  Funds  given  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wolgin. 
© Shahn  1990  VIS*ART  Copyright  Inc. 


In  this  one,  Shahn  used  a paragraph  from  a diary  of  one  of  the  men,  and  transcribed  “it  directly  into  his 
print,  spelling  mistakes  and  all.  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  were  anarchists.  That  is,  they  believed  that  the 
people  should  rule  themselves,  that  there  should  be  no  institutions  with  power  over  individuals.  As 
stated  earlier,  many  people  thought  it  was  this  belief  that  threatened  the  government  and  that  was 
why  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  were  executed. 
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1 . Which  of  these  two  images  is  the  more  powerful  one  to  you?  Why? 


2.  Why  do  you  think  Shahn  used  the  same  title  for  both?  Discuss  how  the  title  seems  to  have  a 
different  meaning  in  each  of  the  images? 


1 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Extra  Help. 

1 

1 

Enrichment:  Dorothea  Lange,  Migrant  Mother 

Look  at  Dorothea  Lange’s  photograph  called  Migrant  Mother,  Illustration  259,  in  the  Overview.  In 
1 936  Lange  was  working  for  the  United  States  Farm  Security  Administration.  Her  job  was  to  record 
the  experiences  of  the  farmers  who  were  poverty-stricken  because  of  the  great  drought  in  the  1930s. 
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1 .  In  this  image,  as  in  Shahn’s,  the  plight  of  particular  people  is  the  explicit  content.  The  woman’s 
face  tells  strongly  of  tragedy  and  suffering,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  - strength.  Why  do  you 
think  the  government  wanted  photographic  records  of  the  suffering  people? 


2.  This  artwork  became  more  than  just  a documentary  photograph.  It  became  one  of  the  artworks 
that  symbolized  the  Great  Depression.  What  features  of  the  work  make  it  such  a powerful  sym- 
bol? 


3.  Look  at  the  woman  in  this  photograph.  Write  a short  paragraph  that  you  imagine  might  have 
come  from  a diary  she  kept  in  the  1930s.  Describe  a drawing  that  you  might  include  with  the  text, 
or  make  that  drawing  and  attach  it  to  your  paragraph. 
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i : : : - 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Enrichment. 

i :: 1 = ; = = = = 

Conclusion 

In  this  section  you  learned  how  powerful  social  concerns  - war,  injustice,  famine  - can  inspire  art. 


Module  Summary 

In  this  module  you  have  seen  how  themes  of  power,  politics,  and  change  were  represented  by 
various  artists  at  different  historical  times.  You  have  also  seen  how  the  artist  through  caricature  and 
illustration  has  tried  to  influence  power,  politics,  and  change. 

This  module  ends  Art  21 . From  the  study  of  Beautiful  Things  in  Module  1 to  Power,  Politics,  and 
Change  in  this  module  you  have  explored  the  power  of  art  to  express  a cultures’  history. 


Assignment 

Booklet 

Turn  to  your  Assignment  Booklet  and  do  the  assignment(s)  for  this  section. 
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Appendix 
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Glossary 

Apocalypse 

Aquatint 


Aristocracy 

Autocracy 

Caricature 

Censorship 

Change 

Conservatives 

Controversy 

Ego 

Engrave 

Enlightenment 

Grotesque 

Guillotine 

Heroic 

Hierarchy 

Idealized 

Indulgence 


• a revelation,  a discovery;  a class  of  writings  from  about  200  B.C.  to 
A.D.  350  that  were  visions  about  the  divine  purpose 

• an  image  made  by  sprinkling  microscopic  particles  on  a 
copperplate,  immersing  the  plate  in  acid  to  be  etched,  inking,  and 
printing  the  plate 

Aquatint  produces  a broad  flat  tint  of  ink  instead  of  lines. 

• a class  of  persons  of  high  rank  and  privilege;  a government  or 
state  ruled  by  such  persons 

• state  or  country  ruled  by  a person  who  has  unlimited  power 

• a picture  or  drawing  that  highly  exaggerates  the  peculiarities  or 
defects  of  a person 

• the  system  or  practice  of  suppressing  all  or  part  of  works  of  art  and 
written  materials 

• from  the  Latin  cambiare  “to  barter”,  to  alter  some  form;  also 
understood  as  to  improve  in  some  way 

• those  who  wish  to  preserve  things  as  they  were  or  are 

• dispute  or  debate  about  matters  of  opinion 

• self-esteem,  self-image,  feelings  about  the  self 

• to  impress  a design  or  letter  on  a surface 

• a movement  in  the  eighteenth  century  characterized  by  belief  in 
the  power  of  human  reason  and  by  changes  in  politics,  religion, 
and  education 

• odd,  unnatural;  possessing  a fantastic  shape  or  form 

• an  instrument  for  beheading  people  by  using  a heavy  blade  that 
drops  between  two  vertical  posts 

• daring,  noble,  highly  courageous 

• any  system  that  ranks  persons  one  above  the  other;  government 
by  church  rulers 

• made  to  seem  perfect 

• a church  document  granting  partial  forgiveness  for  sins  committed 
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Ironic 

the  opposite  to  what  is  intended;  words  expressing  a meaning  that 
is  often  the  direct  opposite  of  their  literal  meaning 

John  Bull 

a character  typifying  the  English  nation;  England  personified 

Lithography 

see  Glossary,  Module  1 

Manuscript 

a letter,  a document;  a book  written  by  hand 

Monopoly 

exclusive  control  of  a market  so  that  prices  can  be  manipulated  to 
make  a few  persons  or  companies  wealthy 

Narrative 

see  Glossary,  Module  4 

Pamphlet 

a short  published  essay  on  some  topic  of  contemporary  interest 

Patronage 

providing  influence,  support,  money,  encouragement,  opportunities 

Politics 

from  the  Greek  politikos,  polis,  meaning  “a  city”;  also  understood 
as  some  established  system 

Power 

from  the  Latin,  potere , meaning  “to  be  able  to”;  also  understood  as 
control  over  others 

Press  gang 

a body  of  men  commanded  by  an  officer  to  force  (impress)  other 
men  into  service  in  the  navy  or  army 

Regalia 

emblems,  insignia,  decorations  of  high  office  or  rank 

Satirize 

to  attack  or  make  fun  of  through  sarcasm,  ridicule,  or  the  like 

Serf 

a person  required  to  serve  a lord,  usually  attached  to  the  lord’s 
land  as  a servant-farmer 

Status  quo 

the  existing  state  or  condition;  things  as  they  are 

Theocracy 

a form  of  government  in  which  God  or  a deity  is  recognized  as 
ruler;  a system  of  government  by  church  officials 

Trauma 

a bodily  injury  or  mental  shock 

Vengeance 

inflicting  pain,  injury,  humiliation  on  an  enemy;  getting  even  by 
injuring  another 

Volatile 

changeable,  unstable,  about  to  break  out  into  violence 
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Section  1:  Activity  1 


1 . The  public  was  to  view  the  works.  The  viewers  were  to  feel  awe,  to  sense  the  power  and  majesty 
of  the  king,  commander,  or  leader. 

2.  The  sources  of  power  came  from  the  position  of  the  ruler  at  the  head  of  the  state:  king,  pharaoh, 
commander,  etc. 

3.  Images  of  authority  commissioned  by  the  authority  will  try  to  present  the  leader  as  “bigger  than 
life,  better  than  life.”  These  images  will  try  to  show  the  leader  as  greater  and  more  powerful  than 
ordinary  people. 

4.  Answers  will  vary. 


OBSERVED  DETAILS 

OVERALL  IMPRESSION 

TEMPLE  OF 
RAMSES  II 

massive,  colossal  sculptures 

power  and  domination 

COLOSSEUM 

massive  arches 

power  and  greatness 

HAGIA  SOPHIA 

immense  space 
great  dome 

supernatural  immense  space 

NOTRE  DAME, 
CHARTRES 

soaring  height 
stained  glass  windows 

soaring  to  heavens 

SALISBURY 

CATHEDRAL 

great  vertical  lines 
careful  decoration 

place  of  worship 
power  of  religion 

5.  If  yes,  then  perhaps  you  feel  the  people  who  worked  on  the  monuments  should  be  remembered 
for  their  skills. 

If  no,  perhaps  you  feel  the  works  are  powerful  and  interesting  in  themselves  and  that  in  any  given 
culture,  everyone  can’t  be  remembered. 


Section  1 : Activity  2 

1 . a.  Both  lances  or  spears  are  broken.  Both  banners  are  torn. 

b.  The  common  people  are  also  losers.  We  know  this  from  the  two  figures  who  are  trampled 
under  the  horses. 

c.  Perhaps  the  idea  is  that  fighting  is  a waste  of  time  since  war  makes  a loser  of  everyone. 
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2.  a.  The  legs  of  the  left  figure  make  the  bottom  part  of  the  letter,  the  crossed  lances  make  the  top, 
the  horses  and  knights  are  drawn  to  make  the  sides  of  the  letter,  the  stick  in  the  fallen  man’s 
hand  on  the  right  makes  the  line  across  the  circle  for  “Q.”  The  dark  shapes  emphasize  the 
form  of  the  letter. 

b.  To  entertain,  to  make  the  letter  shape,  to  make  a point  about  fighting  or  wars  are  possible 
purposes. 

c.  Answers  will  vary.  Express  an  interest  in  the  illustration  having  two  or  more  purposes. 


DETAILS 

POSSIBLE  MEANING 

jester 

ship  going  nowhere 

nun  and  monk  playing 

members  of  the  clergy 

a musical  instrument  and  singing 

not  caring 

feasting 

carelessness  and  greed 

figure  in  the  water 

lost  souls 

4.  The  faces  in  The  Ship  of  Fools  are  made  to  look  foolish,  selfish,  and  mean.  The  faces  of  Ramses 
II  or  the  Roman  Emperor  Augustus  are  made  to  look  noble  and  powerful. 


Section  1 : Activity  3 

1 . The  print  is  like  two  pictures  in  one  with  Christ  being  the  centre  of  each.  The  composition  of  the 
figures  is  triangular  in  nature  with  the  top  of  the  triangle  focussing  on  the  figure  of  Christ.  The  eye 
is  thus  led  right  to  Christ  which  reinforces  Holbein’s  message:  There  are  two  ways  to  God  - 
praying  and  buying  indulgences.  “Christ  the  Light,”  the  small  background  scene  between  pillars, 
is  set  outdoors.  On  one  side,  the  rich  and  powerful  are  moving  away  from  Christ.  On  the  other 
side  the  ordinary  people  are  moving  toward  Christ.  The  “Sale  of  Indulgences,”  the  foreground 
scene,  is  split  with  Christ  from  the  background  scene  as  the  centre.  It  shows  the  interior  of  a 
church.  The  details  surrounding  the  central  figure:  crown,  throne,  rod,  symbolize  power.  Details 
show  people  interacting  about  money  over  tables. 

2.  Such  images  would  help  people  think  about  the  unjust  practices  of  the  “old”  church  and  the  hope 
of  reform  in  the  “new”  church. 

3.  Holbein  makes  no  direct  social  comment  about  the  King.  His  painting,  however,  does  make  the 
King  look  immense  and  powerful,  larger  than  life. 

4.  a.  One  horse  and  rider  are  skeleton-like,  touching  the  earth:  symbol  of  death. 

The  second  rider  holds  scales  for  weighing:  symbol  of  famine. 

The  third  rider  waves  a sword:  symbol  of  war. 

The  fourth  rider  carries  a bow  and  arrow:  symbol  of  plague. 

Bodies  have  fallen  under  the  horses’  feet:  might  symbolize  the  end  of  the  human  race. 

An  angel  figure  floats  in  the  sky:  might  symbolize  heaven  and  hope. 
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b.  The  woodcut  communicates  through  these  symbols  the  story  of  the  vision  in  the  Book  of 
Revelations.  Death  touches  the  earth,  Famine,  War  and  Plague  ride  over  the  dead  and 
dying. 


Section  1 : Activity  4 

1 . The  drawing  is  in  the  direction  of  realism.  The  following  are  possible  descriptive  words: 

• dramatic 

• awful 

• tense 

• sorrowful 

• indignant 

• horrifying 

• grotesque 

• appalling 

2.  The  message  of  this  print  seems  to  be  on  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  waste  of  human  life.  The 
artist  appears  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  peasants  for  he  shows  the  figures  hanging,  left  to  die,  no 
one  mourning,  and  contrasts  this  awful  scene  with  the  peaceful  countryside  beyond. 

3.  Answers  will  vary,  but  could  relate  to  the  answer  for  question  2. 

4.  Answers  will  vary.  Try  to  use  specific  examples  from  works  you  have  studied. 


Follow-Up  Activities 

Extra  Help 


Artworks  that  support  the  powerful 

Artworks  that  criticize  the  powerful 

Temple  of  Ramses  II,  1257  B.C. 
Augustus  of  Primaporta,  20  B.C. 
Colosseum,  72-80  A.D. 

Hagia  Sophia,  532-537  A.D. 

Emperor  Justinian,  547  A.D. 

Chartres  Cathedral,  1194 
Salsibury  Cathedral,  1200s 
Christ’s  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  1 305-06 
Henry  VIII,  1 540 

Napoleon  Crossing  the  Alps,  1 800 

The  Letter  Q,  1 467 

The  Ship  of  Fools,  1 400-1 500 

The  Garden  of  Earthly  Delights,  1 400-1 500 

T he  Sale  of  Indulgences,  1 500s 

The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse,  c 1 498 

Knight,  Death  and  the  Devil,  1513 

The  Floating  Conch,  1 562 

Peasant  Uprising,  1 635 

Migrant  Mother,  1 936 
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Enrichment 


1 . St.  Anthony  is  in  the  lower  right  corner.  He  is  identified  by  the  light  surrounding  his  head. 

2.  Bruegel  may  have  meant  to  symbolize  all  the  evils  of  society  through  these  grotesque  figures. 

3.  Bruegel  sees  war  as  a struggle  among  the  rich  and  powerful  to  acquire  more  wealth  and  power  or 
to  maintain  their  position.  The  mass  of  the  poor  people  are  not  really  involved,  except  in  getting 
trampled.  He  communicates  this  by  showing  powerful  people  who  are  flying  their  banners  and 
fighting  over  hordes  of  coins,  while  the  common  man  is  trampled  underneath. 

4.  We  still  can  identify  with  things  such  as  swords  as  symbols  of  war,  violence,  or  power;  coins  as 
symbols  for  wealth,  power,  or  position;  broken  trampled  bodies  as  symbols  for  helplessness  and 
powerlessness. 

We  might  wonder  about  symbols  such  as  the  significance  of  the  different  hats,  banners,  the 
barking  dog,  etc. 


Section  2:  Activity  1 

1 . Hogarth  uses  the  most  details  to  maintain  realism.  He  shows  the  couple  in  a fully  furnished  room 
complete  with  portraits,  servants,  and  books. 

2.  A Free  Born  Englishman  makes  its  point  most  directly.  The  symbols  of  padlocked  lips,  chains, 
and  prisons  speak  directly  to  the  viewer. 

3.  a.  The  artist  depicts  a person  in  uniform  in  a violent  action  of  grabbing  a citizen.  The  artist 

makes  this  central  figure  appear  evil  in  expression  by  exaggerating  the  eyes  and  the  smile. 

b.  The  title  is  satirical  because  the  image  shows  that  the  subjects  are  not  free.  They  can  be 
forced  to  serve  in  the  navy  against  their  will. 

4.  Answers  will  vary.  The  drawing  is  certainly  exaggerated  for  it  shows  grossly  overweight  church- 
men overeating. 

Caricature  makes  its  point  through  exaggeration.  This  drawing  is  a good  example. 

5.  a.  Words  with  images  will  help  you  understand  the  point  the  artist  wished  to  make. 

b.  Words  with  images  give  one  interpretation.  Words  might  limit  other  interpretations. 

6.  Selections  and  speeches  will  vary.  In  each  case  follow  the  topic  and  argue  strongly  for  the  topic. 

7.  a.  A government  might  ban  artworks  because  they  find  that  by  ridicule,  or  satire,  artists  highlight 

the  flaws  of  the  government. 

b.  Such  government  action  tells  us  that  images  have  the  power  to  influence  action  and  to 
persuade  people  to  change  their  opinions  about  government. 

c.  Political  cartoons  have  this  power  to  influence,  to  ridicule,  to  persuade. 
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8.  All  answers  will  vary.  Try  to  be  specific  in  your  answers. 

a.  The  point  of  the  cartoon  should  be  made  clear. 

b.  Does  the  text  support  the  drawing?  Is  the  text  necessary  to  enhance  the  drawing? 

c.  Answers  will  vary. 

d.  Refer  specifically  to  details  within  the  image. 


Section  2:  Activity  2 

1 . David 

• a strong  leader 

• determined 

• powerful 

• in  control 

• important 

Giliray 

• dishonest 

• mean 

• selfish 

• somewhat  foolish 

2.  Their  intentions  were  different.  Jacques-Louis  David,  a French  painter,  supported  the  aims  of  the 
leader,  Napoleon.  Giliray  was  an  English  satirist  who  was  anti-Napoleon. 

3.  Answers  will  vary.  You  should,  though,  make  reference  to  the  dramatic  event  and  spectacle  of 
people  dead  and  dying  on  the  raft.  The  “message”  is  that  incompetence  at  high  levels  can  result 
in  disasters. 

4.  The  structure  is  an  off-balanced  pyramid  or  triangle  which  focusses  the  eye  on  the  figure  waving 
the  cloth  as  a signal  for  help.  This  triangular  structure  permits  the  artist  to  arrange  the  water,  the 
figures,  the  raft  as  the  base  of  the  dramatic  action. 

5.  The  dream  of  the  weaponry  inventor  is  of  millions  lying  dead  as  a result  of  his  invention. 

6.  “Dream”  usually  means  something  pleasant,  some  vision  of  the  past  or  future.  This  lithograph 
shows  something  terrible:  a field  covered  with  dead  bodies. 

7.  The  social  grace  of  allowing  another  to  enter  a door  first  is  used.  This  social  grace  is  ironic  here 
since  it  shows  neither  side  ready  to  disarm.  Whoever  disarms  first  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
other  side. 

8.  Answers  will  vary.  Perhaps  the  setting  should  be  more  modern.  Change  the  clothes.  In  general, 
update  the  drawing.  Changing  these  details  would  not  change  Daumier’s  message. 
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9.  Answers  will  vary.  The  first  impression  of  Rue  Transnonain  might  be  horror  at  a murder  that 
leaves  four  people  lying  dead.  The  first  impression  of  You  have  the  floor,  explain  yourself  might 
be  anger  at  a judge  asking  for  an  explanation  from  a man  who  is  gagged. 

10.  The  Rue  Transnonain  was  intended  to  record  the  event  in  an  historical  painting.  (Remember 
Goya’s  The  Third  of  May,  18087)  You  have  the  floor,  explain  yourself  is  meant  to  caricature,  to 
comment  upon,  a trial  where  the  outcome  was  already  decided. 

1 1 . Daumier  was  able  to  distort  the  faces,  the  gestures,  the  interaction  of  the  figures  and  the  shapes 
in  the  cartoon.  These  distortions  would  have  been  out  of  place  in  Rue  Transnonain  because 
they  would  have  destroyed  the  dignity  of  the  dead  people.  The  distortions  work  in  You  have  the 
floor  explain  yourself  because  the  artist  is  making  a satirical  point  rather  than  recording  an 
actual  event.  (You  might  be  interested  to  learn  that  the  Rue  Transnonain  was  so  powerful  that 
the  state  confiscated  the  lithographic  stone  and  destroyed  most  of  the  prints.) 

1 2.  One  seems  to  be  an  old  man,  the  other  a young  boy.  These  workers  do  not  seem  like  revolu- 
tionaries. Two  common  labourers  at  the  menial  work  of  stone  breaking  seemed  unworthy 
subjects  for  an  artist  to  paint. 

13.  The  advantages  a painting  might  have  over  a print  are  size,  permanence,  and  greater  variety  of 
colour. 


Section  2:  Activity  3 

1 . a.  The  suffering  of  ordinary  people  may  have  inspired  this  drawing. 

b.  Fear  seems  to  have  inspired  this  image. 

c.  The  power  of  the  sword  to  ravage,  or  horrors  of  war  may  have  inspired  This  is  worse. 

2.  Answers  will  vary,  but  should  relate  to  your  interpretation  of  the  image. 

3.  The  lines  in  the  figures,  the  hatching  and  cross-hatching  in  the  dark  areas  would  have  been  made 
by  etching. 

4.  Goya  may  have  made  an  image  that  has  several  possible  meanings  in  order  to  make  viewers 
think  about  the  sources  of  nightmares.  He  may  be  commenting  on  the  ills  of  society  or  he  may  be 
commenting  on  the  excesses  of  uncontrolled  imagination. 

5.  Artworks  such  as  The  Third  of  May,  1808  not  only  record  significant  events,  but  also  express  the 
emotional  impact  of  such  events.  This  painting  shows  the  impact  of  such  events.  This  painting 
shows  the  soldiers  as  rigid  and  mechanical,  like  machines.  The  peasants  are  shown  as  individual 
and  human.  The  painting  makes  a statement  about  the  inhumanness  of  war. 
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Follow-Up  Activities 
Extra  Help 

1 . Art  has  been  used  to  express  power  and  authority,  to  effect  social  change,  to  criticize  govern- 
ments, to  record  events. 

2.  Artists  might  be  inspired  to  make  art  about  the  homeless,  the  hungry,  taxation,  the  environment, 
wars,  or  injustice.  You  may  think  of  others. 

3.  Films  and  posters  might  be  the  most  powerful  today  since  they  would  be  seen  by  many  people. 
Film  is  especially  powerful  since  it  can  show  an  entire  story. 

Enrichment 

Cartoons  will  vary.  Pay  close  attention  to  the  check-list  in  the  last  paragraph. 


Section  3:  Activity  1 

1 . Answers  will  vary. 

2.  The  central  image  Rouault  uses  is  the  skeleton.  The  wolf  is  not  shown.  “Wolf”  is  a metaphor 
here  for  cruelty.  Rouault  suggests  man  is  cruel  to  man. 

3.  The  skeleton  is  heavily  outlined  and  appears  to  be  moving.  The  arm  and  leg  bones  are  drawn 
as  if  alive.  The  image  is  like  an  x-ray. 

4.  A skeleton  can  express  death,  the  horrors  of  war,  destruction. 

5.  The  other  themes  that  this  image  might  express  are 

• the  waste  of  war 

• suffering 

• the  horrors  of  war 

• loneliness  of  death 

Your  response  to  the  effect  of  the  painting  will  be  personal. 

6.  The  transparent  light  quality  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  terrible  message  of  the  image. 

7.  The  victims  in  this  image  are  a mother  and  a child.  This  work  suggests  the  suffering  of  the 
innocent. 

8.  Breeze  used  a television  format,  this  gives  his  work  a more  modern  feeling  than  the  heavy  black 
lines  of  the  Rouault. 

9.  Breeze  used  a television  format  to  link  his  artwork  to  the  main  source  of  our  images  of  war  - 
television.  Rouault  used  heavy  black  lines  to  stress  the  emotional  impact  of  his  image. 

1 0.  The  war  casualties  appear  to  be  leaders  and  ordinary  people. 
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1 1 . The  exaggerated  elements,  the  distortions,  the  abstract  qualities  all  suggest  that  Dix  intended 
this  work  to  have  symbolic  meaning. 

12.  Responses  will  vary,  but  might  include  horror,  pain,  pity,  etc. 

13.  This  image  is  a direct  recording  through  drawing  of  something  actually  seen,  while  Dix’s  work  is 
an  invention  and  a distortion  or  abstraction. 

14.  The  people  in  Levine’s  painting  appear  wealthy.  They  do  not  look  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  war. 
They  might  have  been  in  the  reserves  or  at  home  making  money. 

1 5.  A rich  meal  with  many  choices  offered  to  well-fed  people  is  depicted.  The  message  Levine  is 
communicating  seems  to  be  that  the  war  offered  the  rich  a way  to  be  powerful. 

1 6.  The  satisfied  expressions  on  the  faces,  the  rich  interior  where  they  are  shown,  or  the  lack  of  any 
evidence  of  suffering  add  to  the  mocking  quality. 

17.  a.  A cart  seems  stuck  in  the  mud.  Several  bodies  are  in  the  cart.  In  the  background  stands  a 

figure  leaning  on  a shovel.  Another  figure  kneels  by  a row  of  white  crosses.  The  image 
suggests  a burial  ground  for  dead  soldiers. 

b.  The  cart  with  the  dead  soldiers  has  prominence. 

c.  One  is  resting  on  a shovel,  the  other  is  examining  a row  of  crosses;  they  are  preparing  a 
grave. 

d.  Perhaps  the  light  on  the  horizon  suggests  some  hope.  Apart  from  the  light,  there  seem  to 
be  no  symbols  of  hope. 

e.  It  would  seem  that  Varley  found  no  meaning  in  war. 

1 8.  a.  There  are  no  other  details  except  the  raised  arm  and  the  crying  figure  so  without  words  we 

would  not  know  what  the  image  means. 

b.  The  tension  in  the  figure  suggests  deep  emotion  and  energy.  The  action  is  direct. 

19.  This  experience  might  provide  another  point  of  view  for  artists.  Women  artists  might  show  the 

suffering,  not  only  of  soldiers,  but  of  women  and  innocent  children. 

20.  The  knowledge  of  the  ancient  works  helps  us  read  this  work  as  a grim  symbol  of  military  glory. 

21 . a.  The  Roman  leader  was  glorified  in  statues,  in  arches,  and  in  buildings.  Modern  leaders  of 

war  are  not  often  glorified  in  art. 

b.  Bronze  and  marble  were  meant  to  be  permanent,  to  express  wealth  and  power  in  monu- 
ments. Prints  and  paintings  were  meant  to  record  events,  to  interpret  events,  to  comment 
on  leadership  and  on  the  results  of  war. 

c.  The  artists  of  ancient  Rome  followed  the  conventions  or  traditional  ways  of  making  monu- 
ments. The  modern  artist  tries  for  an  unusual  and  individual  point  of  view. 
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Section  3:  Activity  2 


1 . Joyce  Wieland  and  Judy  Chicago  have  themes  relating  to  homemaking  arts.  Joane  Cardinal- 
Schubert  and  Daphne  Odjig  use  Indian  legends  as  themes. 

2.  The  works  differ  in  media:  ceramics,  needlework,  plaster,  quilting,  sculpture,  oil  painting. 

3.  Answers  and  reasons  will  vary.  Probably  Daumier’s  comment  applies  to  all  as  these  artists  make 
modern  works.  The  symbols  they  use  refer  to  traditional  ideas  reflected  in  modern  art  forms. 

4.  Yes,  it  makes  sense  that  Chicago  and  Cardinal-Schubert  make  contemporary  art  from  the  ideas 
and  people  of  their  own  heritage.  These  are  the  things  they  would  know  best,  would  reflect  upon, 
and  be  interested  in.  These  ideas  and  people  would  be  part  of  the  artist’s  deepest  experiences. 

5.  Answers  will  vary.  The  use  of  names  turns  the  images  of  the  children  into  individuals.  We 
respond  to  them  almost  as  we  would  to  real  children  at  play. 

6.  Ordinary  street  life  and  the  games  of  children  are  selected  as  subjects.  Artists  can  now  use  real 
and  everyday  materials:  walls,  skipping  ropes,  etc.  to  make  art. 

7.  a.  or  b.  Your  interpretation  will  vary,  keep  in  mind  the  specific  instructions,  but  allow  your  imagi- 
nation to  take  control. 

8.  Answers  will  vary. 


Follow-Up  Activities 
Extra  Help 

1 . Answers  will  vary.  If  you  find  visual  images  by  themselves  more  powerful  symbols,  you  will 
choose  the  first  image.  If  you  find  images  and  words  together  make  a more  powerful  design,  you 
will  choose  the  second. 

2.  In  the  first,  the  title  seems  ironic.  Both  men  are  dead  and  the  mourners  hold  lilies,  symbols  of 
innocence.  The  “passion”  might  refer  to  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives. 

In  the  second  image  the  “passion”  or  suffering  is  seen  as  a triumph  for  the  two  victims. 

Enrichment 

1 . The  government  might  want  photographs  of  the  suffering  people  for  the  historical  record  or  to 
arouse  people  to  charitable  action. 

2.  The  intense  look  on  the  mother’s  face,  the  pose  which  expresses  suffering  and  worry,  and  the 
turned-away  head  of  the  child  make  this  a powerful  symbol. 

3.  Answers  will  vary.  Her  face,  her  eyes,  the  child  should  tell  a lifetime  of  stories. 
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